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ABSTlfACT 

The purpose of this paper is. to describe and* 
Illustrate the^ procedure for settina up a schopl-coimunity relations 
program. Th"^. iirst <;haptet describes the following recommended 
components pi such a program: using a programmatic pp proa ch, using 
the five school-community relations processes, and -ctesignating the 
prima^y^rjBdponsibilities for the program. The next four chapters 
eic plain the procedure for implementing a program with these 
components. ,Each chapter includes a description of th,e goals, an 
explanation of th^ process, and a case, study illustrating one step in 
settin*ir up the program. ' By following the recommended sequence and , 
suggestions; the paper claims* a school can establish an effective 
school -cpmmunity relations proaram. (Author) > ' • 
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• • ■ . ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this practical paper is^ to describe and illustr^je 

the procedure for setting up a . school-community relations program. 

The first chapter describes the following recommended components 
# * • . ■ ■ • ' 

of suph a program: (a) using a prograiranatic approach; (b) using 
the five school-community relations processes; and^ (c) designating 
the primary responsibilities^ for the program. The next four chap- 
ters explain the procedure for implementing a 'program with these 
components. Each chapter; includes a description of the goals, an 
explanation of the process, and a case study illustrating one step 
in setting up the program. By following the recommended sequence 
and suggestions, a school cafT establish an effective school-community 
relations pjTogram. This program should i^esult in improved relations 
between the school and the community it serves. 
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A MODEL SCHCX)L-COMMUNITY KEIATICWS PROGRAM 

The present educational • environment requires that school districts 

concentrate on creating good relations between the school and community. 

To overcome the disasterous results of many of the existing, short^ 

sighted approaches to school-community relations, a programmatic 

approach to relating with the community must bp^t^en. Consideration 

must also be. given to including a variety of school-community relations 

4 

processes in addition to communication, which is the process typically 
relied upon by schoo^an.; * 

V 

The first section of this chapter discusses the procedure, for ^j, 
implementing a school -community relations program, as w^ll as the 
advantages of such a program. The second portion explains the need •. 

« 

to use the five recommended school-community relations processes in 
setting up a program. The third part discusses the primary responsi- 
bilities in. setting up a school-conmiunity relations program. Finally, 
the last stectidn considers the outcomes which may be anticipated from 
implementing a school-community relations program with the r;ecommended 
processes and responsibilities. ^ , 

A Programmatic ^Approach t 

A programmatic approach to school-community relations is Essential, 
but it must be carefully planned and well-organized. Such an apprpach 
includes setting both short- and long-term goals, based upon the needs 




of the ^ch6ol. A school*-*coinmui^lty relatlf^s program also specifies 
responsibilities for School staff memberg in relating with the ^ 
community. A. third essential element of a program is to specify 
evaluation procedures. 

Steps in Implementing a Program of School-bomrounity Relations 

The implementation of a school-coramuniTty relations program is a 
six-phase process, as illustrated in Figure 1. The initial step is 
to assess the school-community gelations needs of. the school. The 
objective of the needs assessment is €b identify ^problems and needs 

. . • r 

which exist between the school and community, and to locate people 
and groups associated with those problems. 

Once the needs assessmient has taken place, goals and objectives 

must be set. Goals and objectives can be based on the identified , ^ 

^ problems and associated groups; the problems must be translated into 
positive goal statements. An^tjjer source of goals and objectives is 
the^ desire of the school staff to improve ot expand existing school- 
community relations activities. 

* After goals and objectives have been specified, consideration of 
s • /\ 

possible school-community relations activities can begin. Any 
selected activities should both meet the goals anfl objectives for 
school-community relations, and be appropriate for the school staff. ^ 

At the ^ext stage, more planning, -which revolves around the 
selected activities > occurs. Among the necessary plans are to deter- 
mine which staff member (s) will be responsible for Organizing each 



Needs /Assessment 



Goal Setting 



Activity Selection 



Determination of • Respqnsibilities, 
Timelines, and Evaluation- Procedures 




entation 



1 



Evaluation 
i 



Steps in setting up a school-coramunity relations 



activity and for putting the .plans into operation. Timel^es f or ^he ^ . . 
vl&ioii^ sttages of each individual activity, as well as, for the ^overall \jl jl 

P^i^ani> wil^ir :W ev^uate^ fop their effeo^l^li-. ; 



ness..-[ ^ 



'when )<^ans have;^een aomplgted, the activities, responsibilities, 

• * • • • • * 

'timelines, and evaluation .procedurfes m^kt bfe liaplelne*ited'. The final 

atei) is •to evaUr^te.Jhe scllbol*c6nmun^ '.'*, ' . 

■ / ■ ' • . V 

A gfentaci^sif a Proq/aWU^^rc . kppf^oach t<^ School-CommunltY ifeUtfions ' 
. J - '.AmQfig the alvantages of a j)rogr4«matic a^^|h ^ to* School-. , ' 

qonununity relations is thfet *lchi an appro^cW provide^^ .afelong>^raBge ^ • 
"Orientation. Prograift planning originates far in ^d^A^e of when the - 

plans need to be^mplepentefl . Planning takes place prior to tl^ develop^- 

ment of pro^rems 'and crises and ^eK? to avoi^ sUvatAons involving. 



; conflict. 



Another advantage is that h school-comri;uni^re).ationp progtam 
, talloiVinade f or a particulaf school/ Activities rfr* Elected on 
'i tl^e basis af their appropriateness for the needs of the,^?ehool, • 
•yatj^er th^in .for, their current popularity am6hg,-;#u<?ators . _ 



-.1 ^ '^ 



Tn<8, yiye^.^rdefja'g^ /Approay ^V-,:^' 
A sec6nd essential element' relations program 
' ia-.$he Inclusion of five key fech6ol-cominuni^elations processes.. 
A3 mentioned ^rlier, communication iS^ of ten considered to be a 
••avffioiVrit process for ^diating with the community. However, it is 



important to incXmcle other processes such as analysis, involvement, 

I 

participation, and problem .solving; • ' 



Processes ko pe Incorporate 

■ 'An effective program of school-community relations includes 
opportunities to incorporate five processes. ThQtigh a schopl will 

. . * * 

rarely include equal amounts of ail five,, staff members should. at 
r reast ask themsel^s >fhether they are currently inciUding the 

processes and whether they should be includ4.ng them. 

T^je 5irst -process, analysis, implies s^n examinatioh of each issue 

and problem wkich exists between the school and community. It also . 

includes 'an assessment of which qommunity members are as^ociarted with. 
• each issue. Such; tWhnique^ as 'intetviiwss and surveys 

may be used for analysis. , \ — 

» The communication process is a second essential element of school- 

poromunity relations. In addition to the frequent, one-way communication 

pattern from the school to the homes of students,' two-way communication 

' must be considered- .This implies communication which originates from 

the stude^its' homes, and. from nonparents irr the community such as parents 

of parochial sch,ool students, comntUnity menJjers with grown children, 

and commuhity members without children. Two-wa}/ communication is 

encouraged through school-community coffees, parent-teacher conferences, 

. aind -pitizen advisory councils . 

A iM-TC^^W^oceea for school-community relations is involvement. 
■ "" ■ ■ ^-^ ■ ^ .... . . ■ 

A comiliunity member becomes involved with the school when he or she 



donates valuable resources suph as time or money. Examples- are 



volunteering to help in the classroom, designing bulletin boards or V 
costiamiaa at home, and chaperoning' ifrelfl trips • ^ - v- ;^ ^ : 

' Fourth,, schools heed tQ..conside;ir the participation of cownunity 
members in educational decision making. Participation may center on 
the educational proigram of a particular child, or it 'may include 
general educational polioies of the school./ Parent-teacher conferences 
and citizpn advisory councils are opportunities for coranunity partici- 
patipn in decision making. 

A fifth process is problem solving or resolution. This process 

involves reducing conflict over problems which are developing or 

■ • * 

alr^^dy have developed. Conflict may tje reduced by using persuasion, 

h ' • ' ■ 

pov^r, teaifgaining , or' Sre^^ional decision making. 



^ J P " * ■ ^ 

Advantages to incorporating the Processes of School-Community Relations 
There are numerous reasons, for indlwding- all five processes ih 

a school-community relations program* First, analysis and problem 

solving help solve or arrest problems before major confllfct develpps. 

Analysis encourages early detection of problems when solution^ can be 

quickly initiated. ' , 

The five processes also provide for integrating the coninunity into 

the school program. Community members J^ecpme familiar with the prbgram 

because they are involved and helping to make educational decisions. 
/Integrating the community with the school will hopefully pz'ovide 

community support for the school and its^progranj^ 

Finally, the processes encourage the inclusion of all community 

members in school-cbmmunity relations, rather^^ than Only the parents 

15*-.. 



of school cl^ildren. The five proceaaes are directed #at both parents 
and nonparents so ther^ is community-wide support for the school. 

' ■ / ■ ■■■ . " - , ■ 

^ Res^nsibilities in. Implementing a Schqol- . 
Community Relations Program 

» . 

Implementation of a school -community relations program is an \ 

■ ■ \- ■ 

endlSSvor in which the entire school is involved* In^the discussion 

; . • 

which follows, the essential responsibilities involved ^n impleine?;itiritr 
a program are explained SnA suggest ions^re made as to the individua]^ 
within the school who 3hould assume ^^i^es^ responsibilities. 

Essential Responsibilitj.es * 

Ther« are five essentia^ responsibilities involved in implementing 
a school-community relations program, Th^se include: (a) organizing 
the program efforts, (b) motivating gtaff members to be ^nt^rested in 
and participate in the program, (c) implementing the plan?, j(d) coordin- 
ating the implementation effort, and (e) evaluating the plans and 

activities which have, been implemented. ^ 
• 

^ Organizing , Key to the success of a school -community relationa 
program is organiza^^bn,^\t^3 jessential that the ^ntire approach be 
carefully planned cwid organized before beginning and alon^ every step 
of the way to insure proper * planning and go^l setting. • ' ^ 

The school principal will undoubtedly be the primary organifier 
of the school-community relations program as a whole>, unless th6 I 
school is ^ong the few with a staff member whose primary responsibility 
is community relations. Other ^Jcey staff membe:cs will likely share 



respondlbllltlQS for organising Indi^vldual program activities. ^ 

" ■ , • ' .■ ' ■ ■ 

Motivating . Staff members need to be .kept Infotmed about the 
school-community relations program from its inceptiop. Their 
motivation, support, and Interest will make. each step in the jprocess 
mote easily a-ttainable and the program -will be more likely tQ succeed. 

Motivation can be generated in severa^l ways. First, an enthusi- 
astic -principal can take time to ejgplain to the staff \;he need for a 
programmatic approach. Second, the principal can work with several 

r ' . ■ • ■ 

key staff members wlthiti the buildlr^g and they, in turn, may be able 
to generate interest and support among the reSffijilning staff, A third 
approach is tO' rely on an' outside school -community rela^±ond consult^mt 
to explain the importance of a good school-Community relations program, 
and the essential steps and processes involved. In addition, this paper 
will provide further assistance in creating staff interest and support. 

. implementing . As soon as plans and responsibilities have been 

determined, implementatipn can begin. Although the entire staff will 

participate in the implementa'tion'e'f f ort, varj^ous staff members will 

be involved to varying degrees at .any given time!. 

* " ... 

• n 

Coordinating . As plans are being implemented, a key person or 

persons nvust oversee the total program,* and make sure that everyone 

^assiames their responsibilities at 'the appropriate time arjd that 

> 

individual activities work together as a total program. 

• - f ' ' 

Typically, the- principal is in the best position to oversee 

school-wide efforts. A school staff member specifically resppnsiblcr 

for commur\ity relations could Serve as coordinator. A third alternative 



would be eo 'have the principal plus' key , teachers coordinate the imple-|) • 

♦ * / 

mentation efforts. / / • 

Evaiuating . During implementati/on and upon completion of an " 

individual activity, an evaluation Should be obtained from.all staff / 

■ /. ■ . '-^ 

and community member^ who were inyt^lved. , Among tht^.^reas which.mu6t 

be Evaluated are the effective aj?d ineffeqtive aspect^ of the activity, 
the success of, the activity ' in feting its goaKs^ , and the effective- 
ness of the organizing, mOtiya^ng., and coordinating responsibilities. 
Future activity planning si^j/ld incorporate effective aspects and seek 
solutions to in6ffedtive ones. ^ „ - r 

The/evaluation . of individual scj^l -community relations activij:ies 
should involve all st^ff and commurjiy members who participated in 
' the activity. Responsibility for e^^uating the activities should .be 
assumed. by the staff mpmbers whey were most directly involved in 
organi^ng and coordinating the activity^ A' staff member with a 
school-wide perspective, such as the principal or- person in charge of 
. community relations, - should be respox>sible forcL^rdinating the . 
evaluation of «ach of the vatious Activities .^^f 

The tbtal pro-am must be evaluated as well. . Of concern are the 
effectiveness of each aspect of the progr^, the success of the 
progr^ in meeting its goals, and the effectiveness of the designated' , 
organising, coordinating, and motivating responsibilities f or W 
- program. Future program planning must incorporate the effective' ^ 
aspects and eliminate the ineffective ones. 

Total program evaluation will require the participatio^of everyone 



Xvolved in th^ program. ,The coordinator will^prpbably be the principal 
Jhe sta^f member in' charge of schooX -community relations, or an out- ^ 
side petBon \lho hjas maintained a school -wide perspective pf ^ the pro-rata. 



^ Program Goals amd Anticipated Outcomes ^ 

. ^ 'The'impJ^ementation of a 'school-conunui^ity relations program, vdth 
the essential prograiranatic and process elements and responsibilitieav 

J * - I ■ r 

has proven to result in better relations between the school and 
■ coj^nity (Karges, 1977). Throughout an entire schooKyear , .a program 
Of school-community relations, incorporating all six implementation 
steps, all five school-community relations procesSes, and- the essentia 

♦ 

responsibilities, was Implemented at a pilot school. At |:he end of 

" ^ ■ I - • 

the year, almost ail parehts of the students reported" see |Lng at least 

some improvement in school-community relations; a number t»,f parents « 

thought the, program resulted in much improvement . These latter 

parents perceived themselves as having increased accessibility £o the ^ 

school, which helped theitt feel freer to approach staff members wi-th - 

their school-related oroblems ^nd concerns. They also reported that 

i * •* . • 

the school had made,^ood pxcxfress in reflecting the wishes -and 
desires of tHe community.' This wad interpretecl as evidence' of in^ 
creased legitirt^acV of the school among the parents. 

It is anticipated that many of the same improvfements would 
.^result from similar efforts in other schools. Community members will 
undoubtedly perceive that they have greater access to ^he school and 

its staff. In the eyes of the community, the school and its staff will 

■< * ■ ■ 



become more legitimate as it reflects their wishes and desires. As 
a result, their suppol?t for the school's program and staff will increase 
It is hoped that the ultimate outcome of mSiximqm stude»>t' growth and 
development "will also be achieved. As i)arents and not^^rents' support' 
of the school increases, student attitudes will become incre^sij^gly 
positive toy/ard t;he school 'and its program. An anticipated outcome , 
of improved ^ittitiudes is 'minimum cognitive development of students . 



• r 



CIUiPTER II " 

NEEDS ASSESSMENT « » 

1 - . . ^ 



The initial step ipv the initiation* of- a school-cojamvinity r6latiofis 
program is conducting an assessment of the present school-coimnunity 
relations npeds. Tfhe areas of concern in ^Tpeeds assessment are: , 
(a) identifying \chool-conim\inity relaljipns problems and issues whxch 
exist among community and school staff members, and (b) • con\paring ^ 
existing school-community relations with an ideal schoql-communi^ty 
relitibns program., The needs assessment data wiil provide a base for 
plaiuiing a program tailored to the particular school and its needs. 

This chapter focuses on three aspects of the needs assessment. . 
First, the goals of the nedds assessment are discussed. Second, the 
actual needs assessment process is described. Included are suggestions" 
on- determining what datd need to be gathered, ^collecting necessary data, 
selecting people to obtain data from, and compiling the collected 
data. The third section reports a case study in which an actual needs 

* i. 

assessment was conducted. ^ 

Goals Qf the* Needs Assessment Process 

A needs assessment permits the identification of existing school- 
community relationjB. concerns and people who share them. , Some concerns- 
are directly related to scljool-community relations. Examples include 
lack of participation in the PTA or the extent to which community 
members feel welcome to visit the school. Indirect concerns, may center 
'on the school instructional program or 6n discipline in the lunchroom. 



Although the latter Issues are not reactions < to how the i^chool and >^ 

• * * 

community Interact/ they do Involve school philosophy and may easily 

affect relations between the school and community. 

■ 

- Atter^ion must be devoted ^o distinguishing whether each concern - 

is held^nainly by the ^taff or by community members. JThis information 

will help identify which group (s) are associated with each is^ue, as 

well as the extent of their concern. * 

^ A second goal of the ne'eds ai^ses^ent process is to determine the 

discrepancies which exist between the existing and the ideal ^K^ool- 

community relations program for the schools . The ideal program inclu^' 

tlie six ^teps, five processes, and five responsibilities discussed in 

Chapter I. The needs assessment determines which of these ingredients 

are already operating and how effective they are, ' and « which are not. , 

. The next step in setting up. a schopl-commuil^ty relations program 

' • * • > 

is progrcun planning • The data gathered on the ^existing concerns and 

associated groups and on aspects of the program^ which^ are already ; 

operating are extremely valuable for formulating goals and objectives.* 

From thii^ information it is possible to ob*tain a thorough description 

of the present status of relations between the school and community. 

^ • ^ The Nee ds Assessme nt Process * 

Two types of d^ata must be obtained from the. needs assessiqent. 
y 

First, existing school-community relations issues and associated groups 
must be identified. Discrepancies betv)feen Existing and ideal school- 
coiwnunity relations must also be determined. The process of obtaining 



these data involves the six steps listed in Figure 2. An^^ explanation 

. • " ^ ■ 

of each of these steps follows. 

Method -of Data Collection ' ' • 

Two methods of data collection are available; open-ended 

•■ . ^' ^ ' J ^ 

interview "Or questionnaire. Eaqh technique h^ advantages and dxsad- 

♦ ■ ". ' 

vantages to consider before deciding which is mor^ appropriate to your 

• ■ ■ • \ , • , • 

situation. ^ ^ 

- Advantages of interviews are that they: 

1. Provide an opportunity for contact with the community in an 
informal r positive, noncrisis atmosphere. 

2. Permit clarification by the int^r^/^Jeewer of UncleSir respon^p*^.„'^ 
and comments. 'r''^; 

3. Allow the interviewer to observe riot only what is saidr but 
also how it is said,,, thus providing candid data on attitudes and 
beliefs. ^ 

4. Provide a chance for interviewees to comment o|i any school- 
related ^ topic, since interview questions are open-ended,. 

5. Enable data collection'* to be accomplished through contact 
with a small proportion of staff and community rj^mbers. 

6. Result in a high^^degree of willingness to participate in 

■ ^ " * y ' 

data collecjtion. . - (jt 

7. Permit rapport to develop between the interviewer arid 

. •« V 

' *■ ■ » 

interviewee, thui? resulting in data that aire more likely to be candid 
and accurate. 

8» Provide data by which issues and grdups can be linked. 
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1^ Select the method of* da^a collection. 



2. Decide the exact content of the data collection 

\. . ■ 

• * 

mechanism. 



3. Determine^p^jjljibm whom to collect data. 



4. Contact people from whom data will be obtained. 



5. Collect the data. 



I 



6. Compile the data. 



Figure 2. The six-step needs assessment process. 
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Disadvantages of interviews are t;hat they: 

1. ^end to be time-consuming for both interviewee and interviewer. 
* .2. Provide a great .de#li-o'f diverse data, which makes data ' 
compilation complicated. , . . *. . 

3. Require time and monej for. training interviewers to develop 
rapport, probe unclear responses, obtain maximum data, remain objective, 
and accurately report the data. ^ 

4. Tend to obtain attitudes, feelings,* and reactions rather than 



strictly factual information. 

5. Produce findings which may be more siik^jfect to pxoblio 



criticism. 

"... 

Advantages of questionnaires are that they: j^^^^ i... . 

1. Require less time to administer .than it takes to train 
interviewers or conduct an interview. 

2. Ask questiohs phrased in exactly the same way for all people. 

3. Enable the collected (jata to be categorized and, therefore, 
compiled Objectively a^id easily. 

4. Require less time to fill out than it would take to partici- 
pate in an interview. 

Disadvantages of questionnaires are that they: , 

1. Tend not to allow rapport to develop between the person 

-:^eeking information and the person giving it; therefore, the data may 

not be Candid and adcvirate. 

.2. Assumes that the person responding cAn both read and write. 



' 3 . Make it easy for a high percentage of people not to return 
the questionnaires;, those having the strongest reactions .to the 
questions are inoS? likely to respond, which. res\;ilts in a biased 
sampling. ^ ; ' 

• 4. Provide, no opportunity for clarifying or justifying res^^s«s. 

5. Provide ho opportunity for responding to school -related tofics 
that are not covered. « 

6 ♦ Provide no opportunity for observing the feelings with which 
responses are being made*; ' ^ 

?• .Provide no ci^ortunity to link issues and groups. 

If time is available for training interviewers and compiling the 
data, the interview tA?hnique is recommended ♦ This apj)roach results. > 
in insights about participants' feelings and attitudes , which pifiirmi^ts 
identification of school-community relations issues and associated 
groups ♦ Care must be taken that interviewers remain objective 
throughout the interview process. Obtaining interviewers from outside 
the school and its community is highly recommended. Outsid^ interviewers 
will help assure objectivity during the interview and when the data 

; Y • . \ . - . 

is re^rted • • » 

Cqntent of Data Collection Mechanisms * 

Once the method for collecting data J»as been decided , the exact 
content\|sJE^ the data collection mechanism must be determined. The data 
■'collection ii^cHanism normally begins with an assessment of the 
existing relations between the school and its. community ♦ As mentioned 
^Jreviously, it is important to learn how the school already attempts . 



r, 
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to lititjBract Mth th6 cfc>nmiinij;y whait- reaction community and staff . 
meinb|etftf;havfe to these: attempts, .and v4iat feelljpi^^' conmiunit^^ member^ 

■"■V;' ' ■ ' ' • ■ * ' ' ::^^;;^r " . ■ " 

;;have toij^ar^ the school and its program. ' Table :^V|^^ a gefteral 

outline b'i th^ content of data coll^Qtion mechaiiisms, whether . 

* ■ • ..: :. * ■ . " * .■ ^ ' : 

interviews or questionnaires $ire ua^d* ^ n 

■ ■ - \ Vv/' ^ ^a;-" *; * • • 

-.il." ■ B^^ general questions are ijfteful at the beginning of a (juestion- 

naire OX? interview. They often lead to further: questijLons which clarify 

and ^dd information. Focusing *on perceived strengths of the school 

^X- the beginning of the interview permits a positive stage to be set 

f6r the data collection session. Therefore, the first question may 

be stated as ^ "What are the strengths of the school?'"^^ The second 

question frequently asks about the school* s weaknesses. 

" • From general sdhopl perce|>tions,/the questions proceed to specifics 

' about afchool-community relations. To determine 'which orythe school- 

commanxty relatioifiii processes (analysis, communication, involvement, ' 

participation,/ and resolution) are used, one question centers on each 

of them. The questions are gerterally stated JLn terms of th^ oppor- - 

tunities community or staff members have in relation to each of the 

.processes. For exdjiple, a -staff raiember might h% asked, "3;n what ways . 

the problems and issties^in thq- communitj|| identified?" (analysis) 

or ^'What opportunities ' do bot^ifni^ have to participate in • , 

making decisions aboUt their .children or the instructional /program of 

school?" (part;iic;ip*tion) < . 
«■ ^ . . ^ ' . .* . 

Whep' (Questioning school staff ^membeu's, data mupt^also be collected ' 



on program characteristics of existix?^ |fhool-community relations 
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• ' Table 1 

V Content of tlie Data Collection Mechanism' 

^ ■ 

¥ I . . . 



jpjlrception^ of existing relatiorifii 

• Strengths, of. the school 

• Vleaknesaes of the school 



./•„.. 



J School-cojnnmunity re^^ations processes being used ^ ,^ 

/ . ' ■ ■ '• • \ ' ■ ■ 

^ • How analysis is ujsed 

« 

• How communication is used 
' • How involvement is used 

• How participation is used 

• How resolution -used 

Program characteristics of existing school-coiwaunity relations 
: * (for sta:^ input t^nl^j^) 

/ " • \<ho' is in charge ot organizing the activities and 
program 

Who.ds in charge of motivatin^^ the staff in terms 
of activities and program 

■ •Who is in charge of implementing the aqtivities 

' and program 

• vmo is A^T^ charge^^O^^^ th6 activities 
and program 

* ■• . / : .4 

• Who is in change of evaluating the activities 
and program o * ^ 

ReActiops to existing school-community relations activities 

• Strengths of each act^ivity " 

• Weaknesses of each activity 



The?© data are frequently obtained in 'Conjunction with information on 

responsibilities for school-community relations. questioning: miy 

follow the pattern: "Is a needs assessment of schooffcommunity relations 

conducted? Who organize^ it? Who coordinates it? Does goal setting 

follow completion of the needs assei^sxnent? Who organizesf the goal 

setting? Who implements it? Are school -community relations .activities 

•selected only after ^o&l^ have been set iiycrf^er^ to meet specific 

goals? Who coordinates activity selection? Who organizes it?". / 

*». ■ 
Generally, questioning about the existing program and who is responsible 

is eliminated from community data collection, since community member 

V . . - I 

have little knowledge of these aspects. A 

The final questions are devoted to obtaining reactions to' 

» ■ * ■ 

specific school -community relations^ activities whidh are currently 

being used. Typical interview questions are, "What are your feelings 
about the Christmas sing? What do you like about it? . What do you 
dislike about it?" On a questionnaire, the respondents can be asked 
to circle a number from 1 to 5 i»dicating how well they like a particular 
activity. For example; . \ - 

■ ■■ ^ ■ 

How well do you like^the...^ . (DisliHe) 1 2 3-4 5 (Like very 
present format of parent-* ' - • J . . . ' 

teacher conferences? . ^ ' ^ 

In summary, it £s,ess,ajntx^\^^^ data on general feelings* 

about the school, existing •opportunities for the operation of the 

school -community ^lations processes, program characteristics and 

..r:" • ■ ■ . 

staff respDhi3ibil|^tieB- fot existing schodt^cpmn^unity relations, and 
rA^ictipns to sflbcilfic activities being used. ^ 




Who to Collect E)ata From 

The third step in 'the needii: .a;ssessm«nt process is to select 
people to be interviewed or to complete the questionnaire. NO matte 
which mechanism is usedv^ this selection must bb approached Siyiatepiatically 
Particufar effort should be devoted to obtaining an unbiased, reprja- 
sentative sample from the coimnunity 'and school staff. 

V . 

' I f * ■ ■. ■ 

Pour categories of community ipembers rtlUst be selected: (a) know- 
ledgeablesr or those who have information about the school through 
frequent contact tot either positive ojf negative reasons, (b) officials, 
including both school officials (PTA, Citizen Advisory Council etc.) 
and government officials (city council members, school board memberc^, 
etc.) living within the attendance area, (c) randoms, or those selec^d 
at random from among all community members through enrollment carda. 
or city directories, and (d) referrals, or t:hose mentioned as being 
khowledgeable and influential by pebj^lfe in^the first three categories. 
Table 2 provides a guideline of the approximate .number of people who 
should be selected from each category according to the size of the 
school's stiTdent body. 

\ 

^ Approximately 25% of. the school staff should be interviewed or 



complete the questionnaire. The principal, school secretary, a repre- 
sentative of each grade levej. or department; and several representatives 
of any lincertified staff should be among those selected. 



itiatlncr Contact 

Participation in the needs assessment requires time and cooperation 
from the selected staff and community members. Those selected may be 



Table 2 

■ ♦ 

Numbe/s o^^ Community Mef^r^ to Select for Data Collection 
Acpording to Size of School's Student Body 



Nund^'er of 






it 


< 




Students 


Officials 


Knowledgeables 

,.1 


Ran^omg 

^ — - 


Referrals 

4 


Total 


500 


■ 4 


. 9 

,< . ■ 


•-v 8 . > 


9 


■ . • 
30 


1,000 




12 


\o 


12 


40 


2,S00 


' — r 


25 


22^ 


25^ 


80 
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unwilling to devote the necessary time and energy unless they are 
convinced thqir -^participation is important. Therefore, it is essential 
to explain the needs assessment in the local newspaper and to local 
ti^cisioij makers^ (e.g., city council and sdhool l^ard members) as a 
general means of vio(forming the community abput the study. 

This*publicity needs to be followed by a letter of introduction 

to the selected participants in the study. The better a^Jlould . 

. " .J. * * • ♦ 

contain a brief explanation of why^he study is being conducted, who i 
is conducting the study, why the individual has been selected >as a : 
participant, and the importance for the study of obtaining the individual • 
feelings and perceptions. Reference shou^ ^^^P. made to a follow- 
up telephone call which the selfect^d individual will receive*. The ' 
letter should be jointly signed by a school official (generally the 
Superintendent of Schools) , the school principal, and any outside con- 
sultants who are conducting^ the study. , 

The follow-up telephone call provides an opportunity for further 

explanations* and for asking questions about the needs assessment. 

I- . ^ ■ 

If an interview is to be conducted, a mutually agreeable time and 

location can be arranged during the conversation. If a questionnaire 

■ V/ • " ^ * ' 

is to follow, a brief explanation of, the procedure for filling out and 

■ . ■ \ . ^ < 

^returning, the questionnaire may be given. The telephone call could 

be the. start of a good rapport between the participants and those 
♦ 

« / 
conducting the &tudy and should emphasize the importance of participating 

in the study.* , ' 

-J 
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'iyitkcting Data 

' ■ ' " ■ V ■ m 

Once'' cooperation of selected ^taff and commimity members has been 

•.*•■■■ ■ ■ ' . " 

obtained/ the necessary data ?an be colj^cted* If interviews are being 
conducted, the interviewer must keep the agreed-upon appointment and 
follow the designated interview, questions. The interviewer must 
remain objective and obtain as much information* and clarification on 
th^ desired topics as possible. ' Several suggestions for conducting 
a successful interview are provided in Table 3. 

If questionnaires are being used, the questionnaires and ^n • ll^'. : 
accompanying letter of instructions must be distributed, along with 

•stamped return envelopes. A follow-up postcard or telephone call may 

■ ' * ■■■ 
be" necessary to receive maximum questionnaire return. 

Compiling Data « . , ' - 

Once the data have b6en collected, it must be compiled into a 

/ * • i ■ ^ 

t 

meaningful format for reporting on the scho63,'s needs in terms of 
school- community relations. The issues and problems 6f* each individual 
ox gtoup must be compiled; the feelx;igs and sentiments of each individ- 
ual or group should also be summarized; then th^ individuals and groups/ 
issues and problems, and feelings and sentiments should all be 

inter- related. A comparison must be made between the existing and the 

«> *' 

i^eal school-community relations program. Every effort must be mad6 to 

koop the dafea nnonymouM nml to mnko it imr^osnihlo for anyono t:o ir^uu^ .1 

.'-■-» ^ % ' 

statement to its source. This may necessitate changing names of parents 
and students* ^ 

Several techniques are usefujL in compiling the diata from inter- 
"'views and questionnaires. R8CO|rding eacbii'^ssue and associated comments 



A/, ' Table 3 

Suggestions for Conduc1:ing a Successful Interview 



Do's 

t 

1. Promote good public relatiions with the conmunity by being prompt, 
organized, and courteous. », 

2. 'Explain the interview program thoroughly and answer all questions 

about the interviewer. 

3. Be brief 'and simple in jLdentifying oneself and one's, purpose. 

4. Be willing to go into detail? if aslfad. . ' 

5. Be concerried in getting people interested in the needs assessment. 

6. Note order off apparently disconnected information. 

7. Define concepts well; they bfecome units of oWservation in the 
research. * 

8. Note changes in verbal behavior; the muted cues^ the values, the 
sentiments. , ^ * ^ 

9. Get notations down as soon as possible after the iritfirview. 

10. Keep notes as full and complete as. possible at' the beginning. 

11. Keep interpretations out of notes. , v. ^ [ \, 

12. Analyze the datA every night. v ' ^ 

13. Put issues into a time perspective, with dates, before and after, etc 

14. Obtain names. The people being interviewed should not use 
pronouns . ^ ^ 

15. Get definitions and examples in order to operatipnalize issues. 

16. Keep issues associated with individuals and groups. 



Don^ta |» • 

1 . React to the opinions and values of the people being interviewed 
or give your own opinipnd. 

2^ ^ Exchange infornjation frorafan interview with others. 
3. Use a tape recorder. , 
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oh a pftrtj-cui^r color of* indiex card enabliBs all comments on the same 
issue t<^1be' dravm together. The isame effect may be achieved by 
recording comments on computer cards and notching them to indicate a 
particular issue. All cards with the same notched area may then be' 
skewered and drawn together. In cases where a response scale from I* 
to 5 was us.ed^ $:he responses may beAey punched for easy summarizing. 
The results may then be hand or computer analyzed. ^ 

It is recommended that ^riter^iew and questionnaire results be 
compiled in terms of how often an issue or perception was mentioned. 
Such quantitative results permit an objective summarization of the 
data. A mati^ix such a^ in Figure 3 simplifies the recording of data 

on existing groups in terms of school-community .relations processes 

t * 

being utilizedf! ^ 

The oRtcome of datufc compilation is to enable the data to be 

presented in a comprehensible, meani;igful manner. This final report 

on the needs assessment should make the next step, program planning, c 
• ■ • 

easiej^. 

Needs Assessment — A Case Study \ 

f The previous explanation;of . thet;;^^^^^ assessment process may be 
clarified' by reporting on an a^tul^"^ hee^ds assessment conducted in 
an elementary school which served as the basis for a school-community 
relations program. This example is not meant to be a limiting pre- 
scription,"- but to provide helpful information. The example will be 
the basis for case studies in upcoming chapters. 

Because of the relative a4vantage of interviews over questionnaires 
the former technique was selected. An outside consultant, designated 
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Figure 3. Matrix for recording data on existing groups In terms of 
Interaction procesaea being utilized. 



as the prc^gram coordinator, conducted 37 staff interviews and 37 

* ' .■ . 

community interviews over a 3-roonth period. 

The purpose of the staff interviews was to determine t^^B roles / 

and responsibilitieb of each staff member in the school-community 

.relations activitieatat 'the school and to identify their perceptions 

of the strength* and vieaknesses of the school -community relations. 

The procedure used in, conducting the staff interviews involved: 

(a) discussing the purpose of the interviews with key staff members; 

' f 

(b) contaqting each staff member individually to. determine if he or 
she would be willing to be interviewed; (c) setting an interview time; 
and (d) conducting the interviews. All 58 full- and part-timfe staff 

"members were approached about their interest in beir)'g interviewed; 
37 indicated willingness. A copy of the staff interview questions is 
included in Sample 1. 

^ The program coordinator interviewed "^7 parents and nonparents in 
the school community. The objectives of these interviews were to 
determine the perceptions of a broad representation of citizens on: 
(a) the strengths and weakn^sse^ of the s?:hool's p*ogram, (b) the 

i effe(^tive and ineffective aspects of school -community relations at the 
school, (c) the ways people learn about and \>ecome involved in what 
is happening at the school, and (d) the specific school-community 
relations activities of the school. ^ 

The procedure used in conducting the school-community interviews 

^pvolved; (a) selecting the intervie%(eel^; (b) sending a letter of 
introduction from jbhe district Director of Elementary Education, the 



Sample ^ 



Staff Interview Schedule 



NAME OF RESPONDENT 
' ROL? OF RESPONDENT 



UNIT/GftADE LEVEL OP RESPONDENT ■ ' ■ ' . Y . 



I. Introduction • " » . 

j» .1 -■, ' . • . . 

' \nio I am - ' ■ ■ > , ' 

* ' %, , ' . .. ■ , •' • 

, -r name 

- refer to meeting at which I was introduced (authorization) 

- refer to plans for work»,at the school next year „ 

Purpose of interview 

- general 

^ to identify the roles and tesponsibilities of the staff in 

the school •s home-sbhool-coinmunity relations .program 

to identify "^thq strengths and weadcnesses of the present 
school-community relations 'program ati the school 

- spWific 

\ *^ 
toNidentify the roles and responsibilities of the principal 

in \he school •s school-community relations program 

to identify the roles and responsibilities of the unit 
' T leadersNln the school • s school-community relations 
program 

'\ * 

to identify tt^e roles and responsibilities of the vrnit 

teachers in the school •s school -coimnunity relations 
^ program 

to identify ^e rol€^s and responsibilities of the aides in 
the school Ts school -ispmmunity relations program ^ 

to identify the roles and, responsibilities of the special 
area teachers in the schoql^s school^TCOiranunlty rjelatipns 
\ program 



Sample I (continued) c V 

...... • ^ . ' • 

to identify the rolds ^nd responeibilitiea of the pupil 
♦ services personnel in the school's sc.hool-coimhunity. 
. relations program 



- use of the information 



basis for it^ work at the school next year 

ret)ort may employ quotes to illustrate, but names will not 
be. utilized ^ 



11. Biographical \ 

History of respondent as a teacher 
V - generally. 

- in the community 

Ik 

- at the school 

IIi;.* Roles and Responsibilities (open-ended) 

^ ^ a • • ■ ' '(role) , what are your responsibilities 

in the area of school-community relations at t^ie school in 
terms, of analysis* commtulication , involvement, participation, 
and resolution? 

IV. Strengths and Weaknesses ^'of the School -Coiranunity Relations Program 
^What ?re the strengths of the school -community relations program*. 



at the school? 



> ' ■ ' ■ , ■ ■ ■■ ■ a"' ■ 



What are the weaknesses of ;the "stchopirconw^nit^^ 
- at the school? " , . ' 



V. Checklist (focused questions) 

*■ ■ . * 

. " What is your responsibiliHiy with the following current school- 
GOinmimity> relations activities? 

Parent-Teacher Conferences 

Articles about, School in Local Newspaper 



* Reporting Pupil Progress 



Open Houses ' ^ ' * 

• » 

Christinas and Spring Music Programs 
Volunteer* Aide Program 



fommunity Involvement of itftaff Members 

. 'I 
School Facilities Open to Community 

Parent Advisory Board/Council , 

• ■ ■. ■ * 

Schopl Newsletter / , ^ • ' 

parent Questionnaires or Surveys 
Use of Community Resource People for Instruction 
positive Cards, .Calls, Notes. 



jprineipal of the school, and the university professor sponsoring the 
study .(rsee Sample 2); (c). contacting eacl) family % telephone to 



' determine their willingness tp.. be interviewed; * '(d) establishing: a 1/2 
hour V block of ti^e for the intervi^jw; ajid (e) cdrid^ct'ing' the laterView* 
A total ofv:44 pebple were contacted by. letter and telephone to reque'st 
jin interview; 37 agreed to be ^interviewed^ A copy of the '•interview 

■ -i - ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■■■ ' ' ' ' ■ ' ■ * 

questions is* included in Sample 3. ^ * 

^ The 37 communityx^lnembers reipresejted^ four categories of peoj^le: 

> " • • \' • • . ■ V : ; . 

officials, \knowledgeables, randoms # aind refetrals. The officials 

ihcluded three of the four PTA qffi.ce^jg at the ^011091 (the fourth 

refused an interview) , o*ie school board official whose childrpn had, 

' • ' ' * .... . ■ . ■ . . • 

attended the school; one c^ty* council official, and-the county board 

' member from the schooP at tendance ; area//. x ^ 

Category two, knoid^geabies, included 15 people who wgre nominated 
Jjjecause thdy w€<re knowledgeable and about the school* The y 

■iiprbdedure followed to nominate ^ these, peopl,© consisted of asking the 

i'^rincipal,. School H5ecretary,v\^rtit/ a knowledgeable resident 

Of the attendanc^j||||ea who was a s;d^^ aide, and three PTA of-ficers 

^for names of people they thougtit Were Rnqwl^j^eabXe about the school.* 
Often people. Were named becausq they had a number pf children at the ^ 
yschooi; had bepn a' PTA officef ; ^called or visited the sdhopl? frequently 
with quest ior\s, /complaints', or problems; or attended PTA meetings 

■ ■ ^-z ^ ■' ' . ' . ■■ . ■■ < ■ 

•regularly. Parents as ^ell 4s* nonparents were nominated. If desite^„ 
•thifif nominators could review a list of students to assist them, in the 
p^^lifection process. 5Next, nominations were compiled by frequently, and 



Sample 2 

Letter of Introduction to Community Meil«be^« I 



A 'yearlong study of home-schbol-community relations is be^ng conducted 

this year kt ' School by the' University of Wipcohsin-iladison. 

AS part of the study, Mrs. Lynn Karges is interviewing numerous peop^*, - 
to determine thtir opinions of 's. scho6l-communitj^^relationa> 

the operation of the progrart at / r and any other school- 

f elated matters which they iould like to discj^ss. 

YOU are one of the people who has b^en selected to /e . 
we lige your cooperatidn and h6pe you will be able 'to take the tl»e 
to talk to Mrs. Karges. She will be contacting you soori by telephone, • . 
.to ;nake an appointment at a time and place of cortvenienoe to you. 

The numerous interviews will be in^jorpprated into ''^^''^^ 

will be made available to everyone who rhas been interyiewtd. Be assurjid 

that any eonments you taake during . the interview will be kept conf i- , ^ ^ . 

tlential The . . " Public Schools, and specifically 

School, plan •i;<5 us^ the findings of the interviews in planning fu|:ure 
school-comnunity relations activities . 

Thank you for your anticipated cooperation.. 
Sincerely, 




Director of Elementary Education Principal „ ^ 

; •■ ■■ - •- . Public^ schools ____ Elementary School 

MarVin J. Fruth, Professor 
,: . ^ • University of Wisconsin-Madison 



LL/HMJ/MJP/jjd 
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Sample 3 



SchcK)l-rCoinmunlty Intervlevf Schedule 



Name o£ Respondent (e) 
Addresd 



Telephone Numbe?: ^ 



!• Introduction 



Who are you (interviewer)? 

> Name v ' , 

•fReference to J^etter of introduction and local school 
+R^ference to study affiliation 
vindicate that you are the only interviewer 

Purpose of; the Study* ' 

... \ ^-^ ' ' ' ... ^ * ^' ■ " " ' ^ i . 

•f General purpose of the study \ .1 

" * . * ■ ■• ' ■ ^ ■ , 

•f Discuss the positive aspects and high pdXhts of the 
education provided at the school ' ^ } 

* ■ . * * . ■ • 

•fDistUss the school-commtufiity iJ,elations^ at the school 

+Specif iq,! purpose of the study * 

• . -f identify the strengths and WeeUtnesses of the educational 
/• program at the school ; * 



^Identify the strengjt:hs and weaknesses of school-community 
relations at the*' school * 



Author! Sfiajtion ^ ^ ' ] ^ . 

+Rpfer i;6 authorization of district and princ^-pal 

■ +Refer to letter of introduction 

4-Refer to Study affiliation ajnd to whom 1 am responsible for 
, these interviews 



S«mpl1a 3 (continued) . . 

Uii« of Jthe Information / ) 

+RBpDrt to the Superintain<4nt, Director of Elementary Edu<m- 
tion, and ptincipal 

. +Uae of names and/pr quotations 

< . 

+Intirview is ^rt of a larger study involving 40 thtervi^s 

■ . ■ ^ . 

•fNone will be identified by ;tame or directly associate4 
with quotations ^ 

\ ; . 

+Study may employ quotatipni to lllu8t:i^ate its obaerva- 
tions> findings, or conclusions but names or direct ^ 
associations will not be ^utllisced 

Why are we interviewing you — how we got your name — ^ 

•fList of PTA officers (President, Vice Presidents, Historian, 
council Representatives, Secretary, Treasurer) from 1975-76 
and 1976-77 ^ ; . y 

+List of persons who are knowledgeable and informed about the 
isohool 

+List of parents selected at random from, an index of school » 
families to get broad representation ^ ' 

•fList developed from interviews of persons who have been 
nominated as knowledgeable and informed by others who have 
been interviewed^ 



II • Biographical ^ • ^ ' 

Educational History of Respondent 
^ +School history of Respondent 

•fSpecific history of respondent ii^ the school area 
•f Differences noted 
" ' Children \ 



\ +Confirm names, grades, a^es of children 
^ f -fSchool history^ of^each chiJ^ 

•fSpecific history of each child at ,the school 
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Sample 3 (Continued) 



•fDifforencfliB among children and places of school attendance ^ 
4*Experlence of ohlldren at the sohool v . / 

III. Central— Open-Ended Quetftioup of the Coximiunity. Study 

' What are some of the strengths of the school? Weaknesses? 
Points of excellence? Places for 'improvements? Problems, 
concerns, issues? 

+AII0W respondent to establish agenda — not interviewer * ^ 

+Note language of* the system 

I +Have respondent operationalize the responses 

^Definitions ("What do you mean by . . .?") 

+Examples ("Could you give me *an exaiijple of what you 

mean by . . .?") ^ 

( ■ • 

» ■ ^ ; ' 

S-Difference8 ^'!How does differ from what you 

experienced in another school or place?") 



+Changes (specific dates) (Is it different before or 
after a certain event?) 

+Is . • . should ("Now, what do you think it should be like?") 
^ ^Quotations > ^ 

+Places 

H-Names ("Who are some others who would be knowledgeable or 
informed about ? " or "What do you mean by 'they'?") 

What aire some of th^ ways in which you learn about ^« what is f 
happening at the school? 

What opportvinities <Jp you havd^ -tO become involved in what is 
happening, a^t the school? 1 

What opportunities do you Kave to participate in decision making 
at the schCf)l? % 

^What are some of the effective aspsipts of school -community 
^ relation^^ at the school? Inef fecltive? 

• . ^- ' ' . ■ 



j -15 
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Sampl* 3 (Continuftd) ^ 

• • * ■ * . 

Viv. ■ Chftckliit— Focused QjjaBtions * 

•.What ii your opinion of the fpXlowing current horae-school- 
cowj^iJiiii^ relations activities? 

HhChristmas and spring sings ' 
+PTA prograans/ such as the Septeinber^XJpen Houft^ and the square 

' +Newsletters (classroom^ unit, school)' ' ^ 

■ . > / 

+Iieport cards ^ 
+Conferences ' . 

+Par«nt Advisory. Council for Title I 
+Parent volunteer program 

« 

; +Parent questionrtaires/suryeys 

+Positive calls iind notes,, coinme^ation forms 
fOpen door policy 
. +Curriculum «oal,s and expectations 

+Indiyidu^jL.^died Education/Multiunit School Organization 

Do the hours you eir^J^nlloyed cohf lict with the times at which 
the activities at the\s«iool are held? 

V. Referrals 

Who are some other knowledgiable and informed persons who .would 
• be willing to assist in thjfar study and ^perhaps be interviewed? 

Would .you be willing to /Serve as a reference for me^to that 
person by either calling ^r allowing me to use your name on 
• introduction? 

/ . [ , ^ 

VI.- come-back fr telephone cbntact for additional data needs or for 
informatiot and clarification | " 

. . . ■ ,» 

yil. Pollow-up letter of thanks *. ' . 



those mentioned most frequently were selQcted. , , 

'** , * ' 

■ A third category consisted randomly selected families. Using 

, ' f ■ ' , ■ . . 

a file of families at the school, ^ihe interviewer randomly selected- 

cards until there was at least ond family representing each grade 

level. Sev^en families were selected in the random category* 

The final group included people referred during other interviews. 

During the interviews, the interviewer asked for suggestions of 

people who would be knowledgeable about fthe school, those names , f 

which were mentioned most frequently were selected. Six parents and 

three nonparents were in this category. 

- • .J, 

The interview data were summarized using the color coding system 
/ . I . ■ ■ ■ 

described earlier. The comments from each interview related to one 

topic were recorded on a particular color of index card. SimilaiMy 

colored index cards were drawn together an4 the frequency of comment 

on each issue noted, as shown in S^ple 4. For questions related to 

specihc school-conmunity relations activities, a general summary of 

' ' - - ^. > i 

responses was 

made without recording frequency (see Sample ^ . ^ 
The data were further analyzed according to the extent of use and 
the focus of the iiateraction processes. ;y matrix was used for this 
purpose', asVhowl in Sample 6. Responsibilities of school staff 
members in tetms of ;^§cho6l-community relati^ons were recorded and 

> - , ;n • • . , ^ ■ . 

analyzeai^^or the type of interaction process (es) involyed (see 
Sample 7 for a partial list of teacher-perceived responsibilities) . 
These formats. for reporting needs assessment data were helpful fot the 
•next step, program planning. , 



Sample 4 
Strengths of the school 



Strength 



Teachers' concern, accessibility. 'ehthvisiasm^ aiid frienj*lines^ toward 
I s.tud^nts and parents ' . 



The principalis "friendliness, accessibility! and sensitivity to\the 
I students and parents* , / ' . A 

Sijudents- ppportunities to participate in ^4xtra-curricular activiyes 
[The strong educational t)rogram 'At* the schfiol 

The 3t)ecial educational programs at the School 



■'I 



iHen on the staff * 
[students switchin^teac^ers 
[The strict discipline at tha^^ school 
[The helpful, wellrqualified noncerti|ied staf f % 
Iprpxlmity of the school to the homes ' 
IPTA I ' • 



I 




No. of Families 
» Mentioning 



A 



19 

19 

12 

11 
8 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3^ 



t' 

1 



Sample 5. 

Summary of ^^l^ponses to Checklist Questions 



A* Christmas Sing * ^ 

I* General support and desire to* continue it in, the future 
2 Concerni| , 

a. Crowded 

b. Spread, ovfer two days 

c. Includes teacher performances 

d. Bad location 

e. Difficult to hear 

B. Spring Sing ^ 

1. General support and desire to hav0 an annual spring sing 

2. Concern 

a. Too hot 

a. PTA . . 

1. General concern and desir^ to change PTA in the future 

a. Poor attendance unless children present ^ 

b. Content of meetings 

National affiliation uses local funds 

r d. Money-making func^^ion \>t PTA is inappropriate 
« * 

. " ' e. Not all classes make presentations 
f • Same clique always involved 
g.* Difficult to hear ^ 
2* Limited support for social issues orientation^ 



1 



" \ * Sample 6 

summary of Interaction Processes Utilization 




I^KEYt 

1 - 

2 « 

3 » 

4 - 

5 - 

6 - 

7 - 

9 - 
9 - 
110 - 
11 » 



written noti^^nd classroom newsletters 



parent-teacher conferences 
repoift cards 
visiting school 
student performances at PTA 
volunteering in the- classrooih 
being a room mother 
calls by or to the principal 
calls by or to teachers 
students 

other adults ' ' 

\ 



r 



12 - PTA announcements and newsletter 

13 - radio announcements 

J4 - newspaper announcements 

15 - parent-teacher conference on a student 

16 - peient-principal. conference on a student or 

a teacher * , ' „ . 

17 - parent-superintendent conference on a 

18 - pwent-Board of Education conference m a 

teacher 
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Sample 7 




* 


< 

9 




^ Teacher Responsibilities 

< 


in School -Commuhity Relations 


• 




Activity • • 
.#■ 


X 


Conmiunication 


Involvement 
of Parents * 
Resources 


Partici- 
pation in 
Decision 
Making 




oJidxy o X o 

1 


One- 
way 


Two- 
way 


Resolution 


1. Participate in. parent- 
teacher conferences 


r : 


1 


2 




2 




2 . Attend PTA meetings » 




1 

V 


2 


4 




* ' * 


3. * Complete report cards 




1 ' 








« 


4. Explain report card markings 




1 


2 






- 


5. prepare Christmas sihg 
presentation 




1 








^ ♦ 


6. Arrange- for field trip' 
j chaperones 




1 ■ 




* 

1 






■jr 

7. Clarify any apparent pro- 
blems through a call to 
tSie home 






1 




i 

'% 

2 

X 


,1 ■ 


8* Work with room mothers and 
) homes for 'treats^ special 
heip 
# 




1 




r 

• . 1 




9. j^ork with volunteer 'mothers^ 
at school and/or* home 




1 


♦ 


1 

• 


#' 




1 « frequently>or always utiXized this process 


t 


2 fe« infrequently utilized th 


is process ^ 
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CHAPTER III \ 
X PROqpAM PLANNING 

Once the relations between the^chool^and its coimnunity h^ve been 
assessed and there are identified sdipol-coiranunity relations needs, the 

staff should then begin planning thi ideal school-coinrounlty 'relations 

I * ■ . 

I c ■ . 

program* The identified, needs must be. incorporated into goal statements 
and serve as the basis for selectix^g school-community relations 
activities in the future! '1 ^ 

This chapter provides inform^ion on planning a school -^coin^nity 
relations program. ^The first section discusses the five goals of the 



* planning proqess. These include:! (a) translating identified needs 
into sch<^-community relations goals; (b) establishing priorities for 
the school among the goals; (c) selecting the lljpedific activities 
which will help meet the goals; (d) | establishing timelines,.' respohsi- 
bilities, and essential resources for impjLementing the aqtivities; 

and. (e) selecting evaluation procedures for the activities and goals. 

\ ■ i ^ ■ ^ 

The^ chapter continues with an explanation of ptocedures for meeting^ 

\ ' ' " * 

thes^ five goals. The concluding section is a continuation of the 
case study introduced in Chapter II. The process used in one school 
for restating the needs as goals and selecting activities for meeting 
the goals is discussed. " — 

GotriLs of the Planning Process 

The needs Assessment provides the school with a great deal of 

data pi% the preseht status of school-commjinity relations and the necessary 

. " . \ ' " • « 
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areas of growth in order irapleroenit an ideal school -coorounity rela- 
tipns prbgram. Much of the information may be negatively oriented 
because it emphasizes school problems . Rather than dwelling on . 
• negative aspects, Uvf first goal of, the planning phase Xb to help ^e 
staff translate the problems and is.sues into positive gofl statements. 

There are at least three sources of information foif formulating ♦ 
goal statements. First, each identified weakness can be examined to 
see whether it is truly a weakness which must be eliminated or, whether 
it is a misperception which can be corrected. Goal stat^ements may also 
develop from expr/ssed concerns about present school -cowmunity relations 
activities. Concerns must be viewed from the sta^idpoint of how they 
can be eliminated. A third spurce- of information for formulating 
g^als is to compare "existing. school-community relations witl^J' the 
Ideal program. Any unused processes, programmatic elements, or 
responsibilities should be translated into goals for future growth; ^ 
unnecessary aspects should' be translated into goals for future 

elimination . ^ 

As a result of viewing the' needs asl^ssment data from these 
three perspectives, numerous goals will undoubtedly be generated. 
%n fact, the number of goals is generally far tc>o extensive for a 
school to even consider accomplishing in a single year , A second 
essential step of the planning process is, therefore, to establish 
priorities, 'consideration must be given to how all a-^ailable resources 
may be most effectively used in the future. Realistic time;in6s must 
be 'established fbr effectively meeting the goals. ' ^ 



After goals and timelines have been established, "activi^ties can 

be selected to help meet the goals » This sequence eliminates the 

i ^ ■ . ■' ' • ' ■ ' \ 

common tendency to adopt activities without thinking about whether they , 

are really appropriate for a given schopl. Activities should be i 

selected because they help meet the established goals and make 

« ^ • ■ * 

effe'Ctive use of available resources r not because they are cup?ently 
popular . X 

Once activities have been selected, consideration ^must be given 
to establishing timelines , staff responsibilities/ and essenti^al 
resources for iinplementiVig each activity. MetHbds of evhlua^ng each 
activity's effectiveness must also be determined. This permits 
incorporating effective activities and eliminating ineffective ones 
during future planning. 

The -final goal of the planning phase should be establishing pro- 
cedvures for evaluating the school's progress, toward meeting the 
specified goals'. By^assessing the perceptions/of staff and community 
^^membeirsr the school can evaluate its current status and apply the finding 

to future planning. 

..''**-.•'• ^\ . 

The^ are the five goals involyed in the planning phase of 

establishing a' "school -community relations p:|;ogram. The next section 

of this chapter provides suggestions on how each of tJ^se goals may. 

.• 

be met«* • 

The Planning Process . 
• ■ 

I After the school " s needs have been assessed and the data compiled , 
the results must Joe shared with staff membersyand all, commtlnit^ ♦ 



rs^/aqc 
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member/ whp participated, in needs assessment. Getting cpncerna 
out^into the open and dealing with them prompt y^iminates the growth ; 
of unnecessary tension 4nd mistrust l^tween the school and community. 

Everyone focuses quickly on improving the present situation before 

■ • - < 

fuirther problems develop. ^ . 

* We recommend that •the results of the neejls Assessment be shared f 

■ ■' ■ « ■ ■ ■ / - • . . ' ' • . 

'with the entire staff. This procedure prevents misinformation and 
proble^ which could Q<?cur if ohly selected staff he^r I^Jhis inf ormation . 
The most effective and efficient means for sharing the data >s to ^'^ 
hold -a st^iff meeting and distribute wifitten copies of the 'interaction 
matrix and the frequency tabulations of conce^rns illustrated in Chapter 

II* ^hese constitute the irtbst essential data, which can be studied 

\\ - i ■ . . . 

.and U!^d as the basis for ftiture planning.. The ,^staf f would also - v 
benefit f^om hearing 'anpnymous quotations from . interviews to fuirthej: , • 
Explain ahd "iliustratd' ^)iie^ data regarding cotiicerns and interaction, / 



Jjatterns . 



d ♦ The ihdi vidua! (s) who cpordinated thd needs assessment should be 



X,. «^ responsible fof shai:ing the d^ita with ithe ^chool stiff. Having ah out- 
> . '^ ^ .'Slder conduct and report, on ^the nee<|s.. assessment xs a distinct advan*- 
' ' taqe°i>^ause' it is easier for an outsider than for a staff member to ' 
^^"^^ . be objecti\^. If this is not ppssibley then the staff member wfio -has .: ; 

gdordinated the needs assessments likely th^. principal. , must g^p.sen.t^^^^ 
. ' ^ the results, asr objectively ag possibie.v No source should ever be 



t .1 



ai9sociated with a statement; all informa^f ion .must remain anonymous.^ 

7 



In reporting the data to co^ynity meni^rs, several formats may 
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be us^d. Copies of *^ the interaction matrix an^i the, fxrequentiy tabulations 

may be mailed toi the participants ^ with a Cover letter explaining , 

^pt^fces and how the data may be interpreted. Or a meeting.^ aimilar , % ; . 

> 

to the staT^nmMitingr may be held, Agaihr anonymous quotations * ' • 

from interviews may be shared r but at no time Should the source (s) s ^ 



b^ll^evealed. 



Translating Needs into Goals ^ 

The needs assessment data may seem discouraging because 'of the 
multitude of problems which exist. Thinking of the identified 

I 

♦ , % " 

needs as potential growth areas; instead of problefti areas ^ helptf. 

§ 

Translating the r^^eds into goal statements encourages a more positive 
perspective on the assessment'* data and provides a good opportunity to 
check whether the*; staff thoroughly understands the needs, 

Av staff meeting should be held for the purpose of generating 

: * ' ...... ■ . 

goal state^nents. Again ^ total participation will permit closer 

^ ' v.- '/^ 

. iderrtificatidn with and commitment to the' goals which are written. ^ 
• ■ ■ ■ • • . . 

Although the meeting may be quite long; it permits ^the sta^f to leave 

with a positive ^orientation. The- stal^ meeting may be hel^ in 

■ ^ ' ■ • / " ^ ' ' ' . ^ ^ • 

' bQn;junqtion withxi^ meet^ing for **sharing needs assessment data or one 

,■■*.•" ^ ' ■ . ' 

• • \ ' ' • 

for set^ting pfioritieg. Or^ a separate total staff meeting^ strictly 

for thQ purpose ,of translating ^needs into goals ^ may be held., 

y .'^'^y^ ' The. scfioOl prlnci'pal will undoubtedly bfe one of tihe coordinators 

of the translation effort/ .He^r^he is in the best position^ to ^know . 
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the amount and type of inservice which the staff will require for 
writing the goal statements. The principal i3 also most knowledgeefclo 

56 ) 
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about effective .\*ayB of dividing the staff into working-size groups. 

For example,, the principal is Htost awartf if grade-leveX teachers or 

ah''«siiti^e dtepartinent would be tKe most logical gtoup f^r working on 

several Specific needs. On the other hand, the- 'total staff might 

best work together on all of the needs. 

Any outsiders involved in the neWs assessment should also be 

involved in the staff meeting. They help clarify assessment results" 

and provide an objective judgment about whether the goal statements 

are actually directed at the expressed nedRs. pv^tside resoyrce people 

* * « v» *■ 

could ciirculate among the group, answering questionii and mailing ,the - 

translation process easier. - • \ . ■ ' ' i 

• ' A worksheet can fcre, provided at the staff meetincf for recording 
goal statements (see Table 4). On the left side of the sheet, any 
identified issues, concerns, and* discrepancies should be printed; the 
right side provides efdequate space for recording related goal statement (s) 
,To provide a goal statement, staff members must ask what the real 
problem or issue is and what can re&listically be done .to correct the 
situatic|i. Several examples of this translation are provided. 

As a result of this meeting, the staff should haye a good idea 
of the many directions which a?e possible for meeting the needs . 
The next step the process is to establish priorities for accomplishing 
the IRany p(^srfibl§ goals.. ' ' . ^ 

SatablisHing Priorities among the Goals 

The process of es.tablishing priorities among the goals inypflves 
two considerat;^ons . First, each goal statement must be examined to 



- .• •. • . ^ ■ 

/ ' ' • • .'V, • .'■ ' 
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.Tab^.e 4 ' , 


"^•^ ?■ ■ ■ . '..'*/•.- ■ 






# ■ •••• , ■^••'v.: - ■■ ■■ • ■ . •-, , 




Identified issues^ concerns, and discrepancies :> <«; 




^ n ' TT^ 

!• Few opportunities for [parents to becowe 

knovfledgeetbj.e about the instructional . 
I progjram of thtir children. ' . * 


, '^^ 'piurehttl t;<?l^io^ " 


2* Not letting tW students use the front V 
doors of the school • ' . 

V 


. „ . ' ' *" ■ ■ 
■ i.' "to- (BXplaik-trie;. retStJn . 
using thle front; i^Qors o£ the 
V, school and provide data on the 
improvements :>irhich have resulted 
from net usinig thid (ioprs . 


1 ' • • ■ 7-- • . . ^ ' 

• 

r 


<i . V ■ . 

■"J ' ' ' 

t . • 

'- ■ 

/ ■ :. .r • 
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determine its urgency. A goal's urgency can normally be judged by th/ 

J* • ^ 

* . ," ■ 

frequency with which the related problem was mentioned and the . ' ^ 

emotion that was displayed in the interviews or on tlje questionnaires 
aboiCfc the problem. Second> the goal statements must be attainable. 
Some g^als require resources which are easily and quickly attained, 
thereby permitting theij? accompliishment within a short time period. 
These goals should be high priority during the next 1-y^r period. 
Other goals require reisQurces which are not immediately available and, 
therefore, cannot be attempted for ^\ifhile. They can iDe considered 
for future years. - -'y '^.V:: -"^ . -iV'^V;?- • 

V EsteAlishing prior it;i^.^^:^^^^^ jointly by those^ 

who condVlcted the ne^.ds assessment and the key ^decision makers in the 
school. The needs assessors can be objective about the greatest 
areas of concern, basing their statements on the interviews and 
questionnaires. The key decision makers are most familiar with the 
avaijiability of necessary resources. 

A worksheet, such as that shown in Table 5, can s^rve as a guide, 
to the essential considerations in establishing priorities. The sheet 
is d^signeia to force the sjtaff to consider the extent of feeling about 
\ach pr<ablem registered during the neadf/assessment. It also requires 
the decision makers to examine* whether unusual amount^ of time, v 
personnel, money, or consumable materials will be necessary to * 
accomplish the goal, and whether these unusual demands can be met. 
Based on all of this Information, the decision makers will be able to 
number the goals from highest to lowest priority. 



r 
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Table 5 
Goal Prioritiaiing Worksheet 




■ 






Urgency of prpblem 


Resources required 


4 ^ 

Resource availability 


Priority 






Goal ' statement 

«^ 


. Not urgent Urgent 


(Any unusual amounts 


Unavailable Available 


of goal 








' ^v-^-/:;'l\ -' 2^ 3 4 5 


. , of time^ personnel^ 


1 2 3 4 5 










•« < / . . ' . . 

Z . '■ ;■• ' ■ • '/ 


• money ,^ consumable ^ 








< 




- /• ■ < • .•• — ^ 


materials?) 


J -1— -J ^ 


1 



Td provide more opportunities 
for parents to become Know- 
ledgeable about the indtruc- i 
tional t)rogram of tfhiiir • 
chi^ldren* 



To explain the reason for . j 
not using the front doors 
of the school, and providei . 
data on the improvements 
which, have resulted from 
not using the doors ♦ 



1* time 

2« personnel 



none 



3 
3 



4. 
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Selectjjig an Approach to Hlgh-priorl|y goals.. ). 

/ . ' ■ » Y ■ T 

Once pAorities.have bejgin set^ a decision in»st be^made about an 

. . •: . ■■ ■ ■ ' I ■ •• ■ > ■ ■• ■ 

approach to use in meeting the higfe-priority goals . Ohe pdssible 

approach is to have the entire school fcigus on several top-priority 



• i. 

a wic 



goals. The staff would implement a wide Variety of activities dii^cted 
at attaining these goals. Various siibunits of the staff,' such as 
departments or grade levels, would select activities appropriate to 
. them, but still directed at attainting the selecte4 school-wide goals 
Implementing a variety of solutions to each school goal promotes a :> 
school-wide feeling of responsibility for working toward a common goal. 
This approach also provides an o|)portunity to determine which activities 
are most successful in meeting each goal. ' - ' 

A second possible approach is to have each subunit within the "^taff 
select its own goal to worlc toward. Each subunit l^ould select activities 
« appropriate to the goal. Although this approach does not pemit a 

^ feeling of togetherness to develop or allow a comparison of solutions, 

it" does encourage more rapid problem solving. The nxnnber of goals 

* worked on is directly related to the number of staff units. 

. . ' " % 

The decision about which approaches to select should be^ A total* 

Staff decision. A discussion of the advantages and disadvantages of 
each approach should take-place at a staff meeting. Th$ staff should 
then select th% approach with which they feel most comfortable. 

'p- Selecting Activities * ■ \ . ' .\ ' 



j The staff now ready to review the ^ide variety of activities 
< • ' ■ 

available for meeting the selected goals. Each aQtivity must be 



■ / ' 



■ . 

■ viewed in tering of .it^ approptiateness for meeting the ^o«la. 

■ •** 

•consideration must also be given to whether such reaotirces as personnel 

time, and money, essential for implementing the activity, are available 

Prom among the activities which are both appropria;te and realistic, 

the staff may select the ones which are most inteJ^'tisting to them^/ 

Activity^ review and, selection, may be accomplished at a total 

staff meeting or at sxibunit staff meetings depending on which approach 

\ , ■ ' ■ ■ ^ 

was selected. The school principal will coordinate a total staff 

meeting;^ a staff member will need to be designated to head each 
" stabunit^ meeting. . 

A partial listing of some activities which r^y be considered is 
pre*sented in Table 6. Also included in Table 6 is an analysis of the 
school-community relations processes Which each activity incorporates. 

The list illustrates that each activity may incorporate several 

■- • . ^ ^' 

school-community relations processes and that a number of different 

* . ■ .-.^ 

activities may involve the same process. This list should be 

approached by asking the following questions of each activityc 

!• Does the activity help meet their school-community relations 
goals? 

* 2. What specific resources are retired to implement the 
activity? # 

3. Are the required resources available in their, particular 
situation? . 1 

Planning the Activities ' - 

Tlje final phaSe of the planning pipcess, involves making specific 
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Table 6* 



Activities for Meeting Sphool-Coinmunity Relations Goals 



School -Community 
Relations Activitj?^ 



Processes involved* Goal for which Specific resources 

r^— - the activity needed to implement 

A ;c * I P . R is appropriate ' the activity 



Question-answer coffees 

Parent-teacher conferences 

Positive/negative calls 

Special programs 

Instructional game 
Make^fic-Take 

Commendation forms 

Visits tp school 

School newsletter 

I. 

Classroom newsletters 
Room mother^ 
PTO/PTA 

Advisory council 
Report cards 



X 
X 



X 
X 

x 

X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 



XXX 



XXX 



- : V 



Continued 



I 



• f ^*' Table 6 (tojritint^^^ 
Activities for Meeting 'School-Cortmunity Relatlons^Goais 



School^-Conunvinity 
Relations Activity 



Processes involved* Goar for which Specific ^esovirces 

' the activity needed to implement \ Resource • 

ft C - I P R is app^opriat^e the activity Availability 

\ I — — \ — ^ — ■ ■ i 



Hoia^visiits ' , X, X 

Volunteers: 
parents 
retirees 

« 

grandparents 

Adj^pted grandparents 

Cpnununity education 
workshops 

Newi|paper articles 

— '■ — - — t 



x; X 



X X 
X X X X X 

- x' . v 



0 



*A=Analysi8, C="CoiBtaunication , I-Involvement , 
P^Particlpation,' and R=Resolution 



« J 

i 



i 



plana for implQpienting the selected activities 1 ^Ara<|i.ng the areas to 

consider are setting tiinelines% specifying staff responsibilities, 

determining the sources of essential Besoiirces, and selecting means 

for evaluating the activities aitd progress toward the goals. / 

'It is important for the staff to designate when each of the ^ 

selected activities will take place. - This helps avoid scheduling a 

number of activit'ies at one particular tiipie and f6w activities during 

the rest of the year. Designating timelineq will also^ prevent ? 

niraerous demands for the available re.stfi'^ces at one time. A third 

advantage of -deciding when each activity will take place is that it 
/ •■ 

encourages long-range activity planning* With plenty of forewarning, 
the staff will have an opportunity to think and plan before the 
activities are implemented. ' ' 

Cqri^ideration mu^t also be given to what each staff member ^s r 
responi^bilities are. One staff jnembeif^must jte designated to 
organize and coorc^;Lnate each activity, although a numbed of people 
will be involved iji implementing the plans » Early specif icatipn of^ . 
responsibilities will allow sufficrient time- for |>lanning so timelines 
pan be ' me t.\ Specifying responsibilities also 1iel|>s assure that the 
activities make mfScimum use of ava;f.lable resoxirCes. ^ ' - 



Frequently additional personnel, an unusual amount of time, or ... 
extra supply iftoney will be needed in order to ^implement activities. 

lltese- unusual demands for resourced muft be anticipated,! planned for, 

, /» ■ 

aijd obtained, i The sooner such planning occurs, the more likely the 

soui'c^s will fie obtained Ind the ifeire stJccessful implementation 



necessary re 



of the activities will be. - : ^ * ' 

Finally, consideration mus^ ije given to evaluating the seleGted 
activities and the extent of their coiltribution to tl).^ school's progress 
in meeting its goals/ D^ta«must be obtained on cdniltiurilty member 's 
reactions to each implemented activity and oa their perceptions of 

* ■ ■. ■■ » ■ ■ tr ^ 

how effective it* was in helping to meet the goals. The evaluation 
forma^t miisl;: be . decided (e.^*, questionnaire, reactions, expressed to 

the staff, informal £rtte r views ) , Wd a Scunple from community member,s 

• ;• ■ ■ ■, • [ ^ ■ * . - ' 

involved in the activity selected for completing i6valuation. A 
longer range project must be to evaluate all of the year'» activities .and 

y 

* • •* ■ « 

their effectiveness in rfeeting the school's goals. Again, decisions 
must be made- edb^t format and sampling techniques. * i^- 

^Therefore, at the conclusion/of the |)lanning phase of the schbol- v 
community 'relations program, priorities for goals baped upon the 
needs assessment data will have been stewed by the staff, and appro** 
priate activities for meeting the high-prioidty goals will have 
been selected and planned. Proper planning w:^ll ease. the transition 
into^ program implementation. 

\ The planning Process -"^A Cas^ S^u&y ' 

. . ... . . ... ■., . ■;, _ ■ 

• Chapter II described a needs assessment Whidh was actually 
conducted aS the initial step to . implementing a school-community 
relations pirogram. The needs assessment findings will now be discussed 
further, in terms of the- planning process in that particular school.-, . 
Needs a^^sessment data indicated: the existence of Ip basic school^ 
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commtinity relations prgblems. These included: (a) a lack of sufficient 
twc^way conmiunication with parents, particularly regarding the « 
instructional program? (b) little community involveroeiit at the school? . , 
(c) a lack of adequate notification of parents about upcooying achopl 
events? (d) an ineffective, poorly attended PTA? (e) a lack of 
short- or long-range planning of school-community relations activities; 
(f) a dislike of the existing re^rt'card;. (g) a few unconcerned, 
uncooperative teachers in the schodl? (h) an unsatisfactory l^chroom 
• and hot llinch pJPam? (1) linacceptable playground supervision and 
conditions. for playing outside? and (j) a lack of understanding 6f the 
current curriculum. ^ 

"The results of the nefeds assessment were shared With the schoo]^ 
staff at a total staff meeting. The program coordinator presented the 
results' in terms of the frequency with which strengths and weaknesses 
were mentioned. Anonymous quotatibns to illustrate each category were 
given . Each staff member received a^ copy of the complete needs 
assessment report at the meeting. Time was also devoted to translating 
^ the problems into goal statements and establishing high-priority goals- 

■ . ♦ t 

using forms similar to thos^ shovm in Tables 4 and 5. The meeting 

'> * ■ -- ■ ' . . . 

concluded with .the .suggestion that .the staff begin considering 

• ^ -'v- ■ ' r : . . ' ■■ ^ • 

which goals they would like to work toward attaini^ig 

The commuivtty members who had been. involved in the needs assessments 
were also sent their own perspnal copy of the needs asseissment report. 
The report was^ accompanied by a cover letter reminding them of the 
procedure used to obtain the data (see. Sample 8). 
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Seunple Q 1 

\ ■■■■ 
Letter Accompanying Needs Assessment Report to Commiylty M«i<«herd 

\ oJcember 7, X976\ 



Dear 



The interviews are finally completedl You'll find the results 
attached. 

I'd like to re-emphasize four points about the inteirviews and the 
report* First, the comments which^ou specifically made have and 
will remain confidential. What yotibaid to me is strictly between 
us. 



Second, I did change specific names 9tt\ any quotes I used. This, 
again, is an effort to assure that what.yOu sai.d remains confiden- 
tial. / : ^ ' 

'i 

You will find that the 'number of quotes does not always match up 
with the number un?ler "No. times mentioned." If several people 
made the same comment, I reported that comment only once. On the 
other hand, if a person made several very different comments on 
the same topic, I reported all of them. i | 

Finally, the "Specific Questions" may not all have been specifically 
asked of you. If we had already discussed tjie topic earlier in the 
interview, I did not reask the question. In a very few cases, where 
the interview lasted longer than planned, I was not able to complete 
my list of questions. ^ 

Once again, man^ thanks fot tYie time you spent with me. The opinions 
you provided will be Very valuably as we try to incorporate your 

suggestions into future planning ^n the ' ^ school 

system. If you have any (^(uestions, I encourage you to call me. 

■ ■» «i » 

Happy- Holidays 1 

Sincerely, . 



At a latet meeting, the key decision makers in the school 
discussed the selection of an approach to meeting the high-priority . 
goals. One poasifile approach was to have the entire school concentrate 
on a single high-jpif iority goal and have each subunit impletn«nt at least 
one activity directed at meeting the goal. The other possibility wag 
to have tha staff select five high-priority goals, one for each subunit 
•to work towa^rd attaining. After d^cussing these possibilities with 



the othet fi^t mernbers, tlje st^f decided to use the first approach. 
The sfdriSS^^ school-wide ftcus was to improve pupil progress reporting 

• - ^. ' • • ' - '1 

by using, more analysis, two-way pommunication, participation, and 
resolution. 

The ^program coordinator worked with each subunit to review the 
activitie^^ appropriate for the school -wide ' goe^l and to selept an 
activity or activities which the subunit was interested in implementing 

The first suggested activity for improving pupil progress 
reporting was using a preconfe^ence inventory as the basis for 
^planning parent-teacher conferences. The inventory would cover three 
areas: (a) the tisachet (s) whom the parents wanted present during the 
conference, (b) .the^ topics theV wanted discussed, and (c) the date 
and time th^y preferred for their conference. The program coordinator 
explained that tfeie inventory would provide opportunities for 
addjjtional analysis, two-way communication, participation, and resolu- 
tion to take place . Parents would be able to specify their school- 
related problems and concerns. These concerns would become the basis 
for two-way communf cation and parental participation in decisiqii making, 
during the conference. 
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A second area of concentration was to cownunicate with jparentiB 

throughout the marking period , rather than only at the* end of the 

nine weliks. The communication could involve .telephone calls regarding 

positive or negative student behavior; notes sent home with the 

student regarding his or her work or behavior; parent-teacher conferences 

scheduled throughout the nine wee^, rather than at designated 

cbnference times; and studtents* papers sent home on a weekly basis with 

a sheet requesting parent reaction to the work. The purpose for 

suggesting these techniques was to increase the amount of communication 

between the home and school, and thereby, to resolve actual and 

potential conflict. Lack of communication throughout the marking j^eriod 

was an issue in the community. Regular communication w^th the home ^ 

« 

was suggested as a means of resolving the cohflict. 

The program coordinator also suggested that the staff consider 
using achievement level graphs or reports during conferences* Many 
citizens who were interviewed had indicated their diacontent with the 
existing report cards because they did not report how the student com- 
pared with his or her classmates. Communicating the additional infor- 
mation during conferences would help resqlve this conflict. 

Another proposal was having the coordinator work with the 
siobunits in improving their conference techniques. Many teachers 
admitted they felt uncomfortable during parent-teacher conferences arid 
would appreciate an inservice on techniques they might utilize. The 
objective of the inservice would be to develop understanding and skill 
in using inore two-way communication, participation, and resolution in 
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parent-'teachei? conferences. 

A fifth ^fuggestion was to have wore than the homeroom teacher . 
present during a parent-teacher conferenqe. Because students switch 
teachers for variousi subjects, the homeroom teacher could not report 
on all a^ects of the student's growth. The coordinator suggested 
having one or two additional teachers present at a conferehce to 
provide an opportunity for two-way communication about several areas 

of study. . 

The final proposal resulted from flS? lack of systematic analysis 
of the community by" the school. The program coordinator suggested 

t 

that subunits evaluate parents' perceptions about current conference 
procedures. A survey would provide information about existing issues 
related to parent-teacher conferences. Efforts to resolve the issues 
could then take place. 

Within ^ short time period each subunit had selected activities 
for meeting the goal of improving pupil progress reporting. f Their 
selections are reported in Sample 9. 

An interesting effect of focusing on possible goals and selecting 
act^ivities was that ^.ndividual staff member^: .«3?pxessedy% ;int^^^ 
meeting other goals and trying hew activities on their own. The 
coordinator worked with these individuals to provide them with ideas, 
sample materials, and skills which they might incorporate. Interest 
centered upon the goals of improving two-way conmunication with parents 
expanding the effectiveness of the PTA, and increasing patental 
involvement at the school. Activities selected by individuals for 
meeting these goals were implementi^ question-and-answer coffees, 

• 7i ' 



• . ' 

sanipio y . i. . . 

»> ■ . ' '» ■ ' 
Subunit Activities for Improving the Reporting of Pupil Progress 


Subxinit 


Acti\^ities 


A 


Communication throughout the marking period 

Use commendation forms when , students meet esteU^lished goals > 
Make positive and negative telephone calls home 


B 


Communication throughout the marking period 

Use commendation forms ^when students meet estabJfished goals 
Make positive and negative telephone calls homa^ 
_L : _ ^ ^ ^ 


C 


Parertt-teacher conferences 

Use vpreconf erence inventory 
Lengthen time for each conference 

Provide an opportunity for parents to meet with more than one teacher 
' Share information on how the student compares with classmates i if desired 
(standardized test scores, achievement level) 
Evalual:e new cdnferende format 


4— 

D 


Parent-teacher conferences ' 

Use precbnferpncA inventory; two teacbeiw to send it home prior to the 
conference r three teachers to have it filled out at the beginning of 
the cpnference i j ► 


P. 

9 

4- 


— \ , , — ^ • . ■ , ■ 

Parent-teiicher conferences • o v 

Use preconference inventoxry ^ ^ . . 

Provide an oppottunity- for parent:^ ^t<>,' meet with jfnore than one teacher 

Sharfe information on how the 'St^adent-V^^ompares with classmates , if desired 

(standardized test scores, achievement level) ^ 

'•♦•ft' 

-- ^ L *»...-.......«■" ^ n ' • ■ ' ' ' " 
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instructional game make -and- take 9, class newslettirs^ a school newsletter 
home visits by teachers, student presentations at PTA meetings, and 
community surveys on upcomJLng^ issues Yor guidance in future decisipn 

making. * i 

The program coordinatoiJl' made an effort to hol| fi;equent meetings 
with the key decision makers to share the plan3 and progress of each 
subunit. It wae hoped thait this approach would impj^ove communication 

within the building and encourage enthusiasm for meeting the goal of 

..I ♦ 

improving pupil progress reporting. These meetings did serve their 

purpose; key decision makers returned to their .sxibunits and reported 

on the various activities be^g planned • 

./ \ ^ . " ^ 

Each subunit, in the final stage of th^e planning pha^e, designated 

timelines, responsibilities, resources, and made evaluation plan3 for 

each of thdj^r activities.* The program coordinator helped space out ^ 

timelines and sILggered the demand for scarqg resources throughout^ 

the year. The coordinator also provided suggestions for effective 

evaluation methods and for. source^ of unus^ial resources* 

Within a 2-month -period^ the plans had been completed and • 

namerous activi^ties planned for improving |)upil progress .rep6rti\ig. 

Responsibilities and timelines had been designated; sources of xinusual 

resources had b^en located; evaluation methods had been determined. 

\ 

The school \«afi ready and anxious to begin implementing its plans. 
V . .: ' ■ * 
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CHAPTER IV 
. PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 

Once the school-community relations goals and activities have 

t 

been ^selected and planning has been completed, implementation m\jst 
begin. Implementation is a continviation of Hhe planning phase; an 

t 

opportunity to act on the plans which have been made. As new and 

improved activities are implemented, the community hiiB.^^.ts first gliiipse 

. of the school staff's efforts to improve the unsatisfactory and 

expand the satisfactory aspects of school-community relations. 

» The first Section of this chapter discusses the goal of implemen- 

tation: to implement the plans made for establishing a school-community 

relations program. Section two describes the implementation process, 

^ whigh includes ax:quiring essential resources, meeting specified timelines, 

• • •■ 

^ following designa^ted responsibilities, and evaluating the plans. The 

chapter concludes with a description of how one elementary school 

implemente4 its plans for a school -communilpy relations program. 

The Goal of the Impldimentation Process 

The goal gf the impldmenCi^ion phase of establishing a school- 
community relations program is to put\he plans into action. The 



designated timeline*, responsibilities. 



resourqe needs, and evaluation 



techniques provide ^the staf f rwith step-by-step guidance for the imple- 
mentation process. 

A few pliCris will undoubtedly need to be revised as implementation 
progresses. For example, adequate time may not have been,allowed for 
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accomplishing each step of an activity* The deaignated people may not 
be^^able to fulfill all of their responsibilities or some Essential 
resources may, not have been anticipated. Further development of an 
activity n^y take place as its success becomes evident or as the staff 
gains experience in implementing the activity* 



The Implementation Process 

The following are the four major parts of the impJ.ementation 
process;. ^11 four must ]?e accomplished simultaneously; (a) acquiring 
essential resources, (b) meeting specified timelines, (c) fulfilling 
designated re3ponsibilities, and (d) evaluating plans and activities 
as they are being implemented. 

Acquiring Additional Essential Resources 

The implementation phaifee signals the beginning of the process 
of acquiring additional resources . One essential resource which ^ma^y — 
be necessary is extra personnel. These personnel may have to be hired 
P^rhaps additional needs can be fulfilled through voluntary help* A 
third possibility is to modify the noirmal responsibilities of the 
regular staff so they have additional time to devote to new activities 

Any arrangements for acquiring additional personnel will need to 
be coordinated by the school principal or school-community relations 
coordinator* They have a school --wide perspective which is necersary ^ 
to coordinate the selection of extra personnel or to make switches of 



personnel within the building* Aggrade-level or subuhit leader 



initiate the contaqt and be involved in actually selecting addii:ional 



may 



personnel, but cannot act in isdlation from the rest of the p^f£; . 

second resource which may need to be acquired 'during implemen- 
tation is additional materials* The materials may be purchased^ * 
donated by individuals or local industries, or made by volunteers or 
staff members. No matter which of these ways has-been selected for 
acquiring materials, the process of obtaining the^triDegins with 
^implementation. 

I ■ ^ . ■ i 

Once again the principal or program coordinator are the most 
likely candidates for coordinating the school-wide acquisition of 
necessary materials. From their perspective, it is possible to consoli- 
date purchasing, locate sources for donations, and make sure that no 
individual is overburdened with requests for time or talerit. 

, demand for additional personnel and materials may necessitate 



the acquisition of additional funds. Tlfought should have been given. 



irific 



during the planning phase, to acquirimg these funds. Now it is- 
essential to actually begin obtaining the mprjey eithe^ within, the school 
(by reallocating budget money, ^siting members of the parent-teacher* 
organization, using petty cash, etd.) or through outside sources. These 
may involve local businesses, the sc;hool district office, individual 

contributions, etc. Again, the fu^d-seeking effort must be coordinated 

// 

by someone with a achool-wide perspective, i.e., the princip^ or 

't 

program coordinator. . * ^ * . 



Meeting Specified Timelines 

In planning the various school-community relations activities, 
•n attempt has be^en made to designate realistic tiimelines Which were 



evenly distributed. Consideration has been given to the amount time 
needed to' acquire the essential refsources and actually ^implement the 
necessary sequence of events. \ 

Each activity will take place at the designated time only if 
each step in its implementation has met the specified timeline and each 
staff member has fulfilled his or her responsibilities. Otherwise, 
steps may be skipped or the final deadline changedv. Either of these 
possibilities will be detrimental to the activity, and the total program. 

A staff member within each subunit must coordinate the implemen- 
tation of activities \indertaken by the subunit. This person must remind 
others of their responsibilities and timelines when necessary. One 
staff member at th\ building level (the principal or program coordinator) 
must make sure that all the actiyities are progressing as planned. 
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Fulfilling the Desic^ted Responsibilities 

As mentioned in Chapter I, responsibilities include organizing, 
motivating, implementing, coordinating, and evaluating each activity. - 
In addition staff* members must assume the^6 same responsibilities for 
the entire school-!coramunity relations program'. 
^ Responsibilities for individual activities, as well as the total 

program, should have been designated muring the planning phase. By 
the time a school enterjs the impletnentation phase, the staff members* 
major concern should be fulfilling the designated responsibilities. 
Eventually, as/ various activities are implemented, evaluation results' 
may show t;he necessity revising, plans. If an activity is expanded, 
additional responsibilities will need to be assumed; if an activity is 



modified, n|w responsibilities will need to be designated. Such . 
revision should be mi^iimal if proper prior planning has occurred. 

Evaiuatinq Plans and Activities . ' 

Evaluation techniques and responsibilities should 'have been 

determined during the planning phase. As ac/tivities aire being imple- 
r 

mented, the major effort should be devoted to using the designated- 
evaluation techniques and fulfilling the specified evaluation responsi- 
bilities. The only exception should be when future plans and activities 
must be j^e^ised based on the evaluation of ongoing plans and activities. 
Elimination^ ineffective aspects of ongoing plans and activities and 
continuing effective aspects may necessitate some ' revision of planned : 
^evaluatio|x techniques and responsibilities. Such revision should, ' 
however, be,, kept to a minimum to avoid involving the staff in a' 
continual process of planning and. replanning. 



* 



Program Implementation - A Case Study 
A description of the needs assessment and program planning phases 
of establishing a school-community relations program in an actual school 
setting was included dn Chapters II and III- The implementation process 
used in this school is described in the following pages. 

Early. in the implementation process, a key decision maker from j 
each school subunijt reported "on the progress in implementijig plans. 
Teachers in subunits A and B hkd begufi reinforcing students with the 
commendation forms shown in Samples 10 , 11, and 12. These forms were 
given as rewards when the student had learned to spell his or her address 
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Sample lO 



GOOD WORK TICKETS 



Very - 
Good 





Qreat Wtirk 




Hopping Nicci Work 



Bu5V as 0 Bee 



A. 




" ■ 



Moving Along 





Nice Job 



Sample 11 
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Super Subtraction 

Seal is Awarded f 
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, Sample 12 




the days of the we^, and the- months of tKe year. Two teachers had also 
made positive and negative telephone caLli^ to the homes to report ^n 



student <)ehavior and academic progress • r^J^ * 

1 •«.. 



Subunit C had sent preconference invQp^<Jries (see Sampl^l3) to 
the parents and had used ^ the responses' to establish conference agendas • 
- Agendas had then been sent to parents (seeiJWeanple 14) . The leader in 
• subunit C had obtained the approval of the Direfcrtorro^^klementary 

Education to have an extra 1/2 day for c6nf erences,Mnaking it possible 
to hold 30-minute conferences. The subunit C leader reported that their 
aide was completing graphs of standardized test scores to share with 
interested parents. One teacher in the subuni4> had completed a confer- 
ence is valuation questionnaire, as shown in Sample 15. 

The subunit D representative reported that their survey instrument 
(see Sample 16) was complete and would be .distributed at the upcoming 
i tfa ^arent-teacher conferences. 
^ Subunit E had made progress in preparing for their potluck. The 
subunit'^ staff h^d completed a' letter to the parents to inform them 
. of the upcoming^ potluck' (pee Sample ].7) . Th6 subunit had als6 begun 
to prepare the program. Pictures from a recent overnight field trip 

\ ' • ■ 

taken by the sixth graders\were being made into slides; the students* 
. were preparing a tape recorded narrative to accompany the sj.ides. 
Other students were involved in writing and practicing a play on 
anciferit civilizations and the Middle Ages, which would be presented 
'after the' slide show. Styill others were making .craft items to be sold 
• at the end of the program. The staff of subunit E had also coyipleted 

m 

a potluck evaluation form (see Sample 18). 



r 
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Sample 13 
Pr4»cpnferjence, Inventory 



March 7, 1977 



Dear 




f 

Parent-teacher conferences are scheduled in Unit C for Tuesday, 
March 29th and Wednesday morning, March 30th, We ask you to join with 

us to plan 'for a meaningful and informative conference for . 

There will be time set aside for you to visit one or more of your 
child's Jteachers^ discuss any concern you may have about hisAe^^ 
day at school . ' ^ 

. ' m ' 

Please complete the bottom portion and return as soon as possible, 
We shall return a confirmation of younw conf erehce . 

sincerely, 

" : Unit C Staff 



Please gheck two or three of the followii^ areasXor teachers with whc»n 



you especially want to confer: 

(Teacher) 

^ Reading 
Math 



Spelling 
Language 
Penmanship 



Social Studies^ • 
Science 

Art, Music r Phy. Ed. 

Citizenship 

Wor^c & Study Habits 



(Teacher) 



Your child's achievement scores 

Your child's abil:^t?J''^c6^^ to his/hejf grade level 



other (Please explain) 



To help plan, your conference, please indicate a day, morning, or 
afternoon and approximate time that would be best for you* 



Tuesday, March 29tfi, A.M. P.M. 

Wednesday, March 30th, A.M. only 



time (Bam- 5pm) 
t^me (8-11 :30am) 



Parent's Signature 



Child's Name 
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S^ple 13 (Contlnyied) 
March 7, 1977 



Dear Parents, 



"t 



! The following is a list of classes and teachers that ypur child 
meets with during his/her dav at school. We hope thvs will help you tq 
plan your, conference information sheet • If you have any questions, 
please feel at iase to call at«i^ time. 

sincerely, 
unit C Staff . " 



Homeroom 


ABB 


■Bltao 


GRIFFIN 


NELSON 


SMITH 


WILMS 


Reading 


ABB 


BIFANO 


GRIFFIN 


NELSON 


SMITH 


WILMS 


Math 


ABp 


BIFANO 


GRIFFIN 


NELSON 


SMITH 


WILMS 


Spelling 


ABB 


BIFANO 


GRIFFIN 


NELSON 


I^MITH 


WILMS 


Language 


ABB 


BIFANO 


GRIFFIN ' 


NELSON 


SMITH 


WILMS 


Penmanship 


ABB 


BIFANO 


GRIFFIN 


NELSON 


SMITH 


WILMS 


Social Studies 


ABB 


BIFANO 


GRIFFIN 


NELSON 


SMITH 


WILMS 


Science 


ABB 


BIFANO 


GRIFFIN 


NELSON 


SMITH 


WILMS 


The following 


subject 


areas are 


taught by the 


special 


area people and 



by the homerodtn teacher: 



Art 

■ * (( 

Music 
Phy, Ed. 
Others : 



Mr- Wallis 
Mr* Johns • 
Mr • Blum 



Homeroom Teacher 
Homeroom Teacher 



Homeroom Teacher 



Learning Problem SpecialistT- Miss Kalweit 

Psychologist - Mr,^ Schollmeier Counselor - Mr. .Gronert 

Reading Consultiant - Mrs. Goodell Speech - Mr. Myers 

' Title I ~ Mrs, Briski (AM) & Mrs. Lind j^H'k) 



t S^fiudent's Name, 



^ — X 



1 1 
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Sample 14 
Parent/ Agenda 

' V March 21,. 1977 



Dear Parents, . . ^ - \ 

Thank you fpr helping us plan a conference for your child ' 

We hope that this conference will help you as parents a«d we as teacher^ 
better understand the progress of our children • ^ , 

Your qonference is arranged as follows: 

' * (Teacher) (Date) ^ - (Time) 



Homeroom 

Reading 

Math 

Spelling, 

Language i 

Penmcmship 

Social Studies 

Art, Music ,^ Phy. Ed* 

Other 



(The homeroom teacher will discuss achievement. scores and ability J| 
levels if you have requested this information. 



Sincerely, 
Unit C Staff 



Please clip and, return this portion 

^ 

I will keep my conference time. 
I am unable to keep my con^rence time.. 
I can come at: 



(Day) . ^ (Time) 



Parent's Signature 
Child's ntwe 



SB 



Conference Survey - 



V 



Dear Parents ^ 

unit C is making a, survey of parents' feelings about parent-teaCher 
conferences. We are attempting to improve conferences and are using . 
this method to evaluate our system. We would appreciate your cooperation 
in completing this questionnaire. ^ • 0 

. . Sincerely, 

Unit C Teachers 



1. Are conferences held often enough? * XYes No_ 

2. Are conferences held too often? v 

3. Did you like the way conferences were conducted this 
time? 

4. ' Was the chance to meet with more than one teacher 

helpful? 

5. Did you have any difficulty filling out the question- 
naire which came home before conferences? 

6. Were you satisfied with your conference time? 

7. Did you feel comfortable and relaxed at the conference? Yes 

8. Were you able to give your point of view and ask 
questions at the conference? 

9. Did you learn a little more about your child and his/ 

her experience at School? Yes__ No 



yes_^ No_ 

Yes No_ 

Yes No_ 

Yes No_ 
lo 



Yes No 



'10. Do conferences result in better performance and learn- 
ihg by your child? 

11. Would you appreciate being called b^ your child's 
teacher between conferences? 

12. ' Would you call your child's teachel: to set up a con- 

ference if you thought it was necessary? 

13. Do you feel your conference was worthwhile? 

If not, |(hy not? , ^ ^— — — ^ 



Yes No 



Yes No^ 

.1 ■ . 

Yes^ • No 



Yes ;,*Hp 



7 



fe'. ,What changes would yotL.i'ike. to s©e in conferences in. future? 



— ■ is.: . - g 

COMMENTS ^^T' • '■ • ^ 



8.9 



Sample 16 



I 



Conference Survey -r Unit D 



Dear Parentis ^ ; . * - ^ 

Unit D is maJcing a survey of parents' feelings abouj^ parent- 
teacher conferences. We are uaing this metl^od to evaluate our system 



Wfe would appreciate your, cooperation in completing this questionnaire 



Respectfully yours, 



jl. Are conferences held often enough? 



2. Are cohferenc^s held too often? 

, ' ./ 

. 3, Do conferences usually give you the 
information you want? 

4,, Would you like to see some changes in 
the conferences? 

5, Do you feel comfortajDl4 and relaxed 
at conferences? 

6. Are you able to give your point of 
view and impressions at a conference? 

7. Do conferences result; in better per f ord- 
inance and learning by yotir chilcl? 

8, Would you be willing to discuss the 
above questions? 



Unit Leader 

Yes No_ 
No 



Yes 



Yes 



No 



Yes 



NO 



Yes 



No 



Yes 



No 



Yes 



No' 



Yes 



No 



. Comments; 



Sample 17 
Potluck Information m^ter 



April 14, 1977 



On Tuesday, April 26 at 5:30 there will be a sixtfc gr^de potluck 

.School. All sixth graders and their families are invited 

Each family is. asked to bring two dishes to pass: either a main 
dish and a salad or a main dish and dessert. Milk and coffee will be 
furnished; pop may be purchased for 15* a bottle. Please bring your 
own plates and tableware. 

t \ 

•After dinner there will be a slide presentation by Mr. 



and Mr.' 's rooms on the sixth graders' trip to MacKenzie Game 

Farm.. The students in Mrs. _i'and Miss ^'s rooms will 

have a Trade Pair with a play and music, » , 

t ■■ . ■ J , 

In order to determine how many tables to set up and how many 
beverages to have on hand, please fill out the form below and return _ 

* * ■ * - ■■ . 

it ^o school by Friday, April 22. 

Hope tO'See your family at the potluck I ^. 



Please fill in the blanks and return this section by. Friday; April 22. 

V . will be coming to the*potluck in oui family. 
X will warit mi;lk. . ^' 

• will want pop. 



will wargb cooffee* 



Sample 18 

• ■ 

Unit E Potluck r Evaluation 



tfci^potl 



OS April 26 r 1977 
1. Do you think t|i;if''^tluck was worthwhile? Yes 



2. Did you learn anytliing eUxDUt what your sixth i 
grade child (ren) has been studying? Yes 

3. Did you appreciate the opportunity to learn 
about what the sixth graders have been 

studying? ' Y es 

4* What did you like best abQ\^t the potluck? ^ 



5. What suggestions do you have for improving the potluck? 



6* Would you attend a similar potluck in the 
future? 



Comments : 



83 
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/ 



As the implementation process continued, the program coordinator . 
.was |(ainly involved ^.n coordinating the subunits' effortSr providing 
suggestions of spur(|^s for essential resources r and stimulating the ^ 
subunits to implement* their plans. The subunits tended to modify their 
plans or to not meet their timelines. It was essential r therefore, for 
the program coordinator to keep the subunits on-task. The key decision 

makers in each subunit assumed major responsibility for initiating and 

I 

coordinating the implementation of plans in their subunits. They 

* •> 

supervised the procurement of resources, fulfillment of responsibilities 

t< • 

meeting of timelines, and evaluation of , plans for eabh activity. All 
subunit teachers were responsible for aCtu^J-ly implementing the plans. 

■ ■ 

At the same time that group effort^ vifcre being madf , individual 
staff members implemented their own* plans^;to* improve *school-community 
relations. One subunit B teache]^ expressed an interestj^hi organizing 
several coffees. Within 24 hours of first mentioning th6 subject, she 
had planned two question-and-answer coffees and had' initiati^d contact 

I with parents of two students in her subunit to arrange coffees. In 
calling them she explained the activity and asked if they would be 
willing to invite. some friends to theit homes. During this informal 
session, the pirincipAl, the program coordinator, and the teache^ would 
answer, any school-related questtOni^hey might have. The final 'planning 
•for the coffees was divided among the host mothers, the teacher^, arid, 
the program coordinator. The mothers determined ti^ invitation list, 

' did the inviting^ and provided* the coffee and cookies. The teacher ^nd 
program coordinator planned the procedure and evaluation form (see 
Sample 19) • " * _ ^ ' 
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Sample 19 



Question and Answeri Cpf f ee - Evaluation 

^ Host Home 
bate 



Do you' think this question and answer coffee was worthwhile? 



Yes 



No 



Was it helpful having both the unit leader and the principal there? 
Yes . No 



If no, please explain: 



What did you like teest about the coffee 



/ 



HoW could it have been improved? 



Would yo^ b.e in favor of* having more question and- aj6wer cdf f ees? 

* • Yes I No ^ 

What types of questions vjpuld you like answered at conferences? 



/ 



I An instructional game make-and-take workshop was implemented by 
the three Title I teachers on the staff. Parents of Title I students 
were invited through a letter (see Sample 20) to become involved in 
making instructional games which they could take home and use with 



their children. Mien the parents arrived, they were given supplies and 
a manual describing how to^m^k^ various appropriate instructional games. 
A vshort presentation was made by the teachers . on how to construct the 
games and use the manual. The^parent? tl^en .w6rked with the teachers 
to complete the games. •'The teacheri? tjbok/major responsibility for 
organizing, coordinating, and implementing the make-and-take work- 
shop. The program coordinator played a minor role by coordinating 
this activity with the other activities. 

Three teachers aSBumed major responsibility for--producing regular 
classroom newsletters for parents. The only, role of the program 
coordinator was to occasionally provide sotirces for information which 
the teachers could include in the newsletter. An example of a class 
hewsletter is included in Sample 21.' J ■ , 

Two teacliers made hoi^e visits to make two-way communication about 

a student easier. One teacher received a call from a concerned parent I 

. ' ' ^* .i 

whQ wanted a conference within a Week. Because of -^heTparents' 
complicated' schedule, the teacher said she would come to their home. 
In the second instance, a teacher was called about a conference, which 

A 

•she offered to hold either in the school or at home; the latter alterna- 
tive was^ selected. The tea^hel: visited at length with the parents in 
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Sample 20 ' , . 
Parent Invitation JJetter 



Deair Parents: 



You are invited to a "Make and Take" sessipn, Wednesday, February 
23rd. We will make gamtfs for you to take home and share With your 
children. Pre-K parents are invited to come during their child's 
6lass time 8:30-10:00 Qr 10:00 to 11:30. (Children will be in oUss on 
this day.) K^r 3 parents are invited to come anytime from 8:30-11:39 t>r 
1:00-2:30. We know many of you preferred an evefling get together, but 
due to the energy crunch we have been encouraged to use school hours 
for our activities. Our apologie* foi: any inconveniences caused by 
the change . 

Please bring\ld catalogs and magazines for picture sources. 
We would appreciate it if you could let us know if you can come, 
and at what 'tim6 we' could expect you. JPlease sign the slip at. the 
bottom and retujn it by Monday ^ February 21 . 

Kay Briski 
• . sharlefte Jung 

• • •. .'. ■ ..Mary Lind 



P.S. We will meet in the IMC: 



Return this portion by Monday, Februiijcjt^l . 

I am planning on attending theVMaJe and Take" session^ Wednesday , 
February 23rd. 



Time you plan. on coming 
Sigfted / • ' 
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Sample 22-; '(Cc^inujBdf 



interested in how your children did« 



3. 



Second AK»in . ■ " iv\ 



A« the y»bru«ry Ll^^ k «t«tcd. wt were ^^J^ for f it«t pl«c« 

il^ the n<wiCfe|ver collection coiapyition> Unfortunately^ We* c$9ie in second 
•gain, with Roosevelt in firtt piece. But it ien'^t too late ve have oi^e 

• ^ < K 

ttore chance this nonth« $o^please continue puttitig your nevapaper in the bin 

** ', • ■ » ' 

by^the parking lot. Maybe ve can finish thi year in fllrat p|.fite! 

^ ^ i/ ■ ' ' ' 

/ ^ r^eWs About TV X»we '"^'^ '\ 

The University of, Wisconsin-Madison conducted s study of students' 

iflipresslons of locsl snd natlonsl news s^ows at ,. on Friday » April IS. 

Anong the queitidns which tbe study wa>t attempting to answer veret . Buch 

do students watch the news? Which news brosdcssts do they ^wstch? W^y ^ the 

studdnts watch the news? What is their opinion of why the- news itens :sk'e 

included on 'the new/f Hopefully the resul^ts of the stt|dy will inflti^nc* how 

news progtaiBS are broadcast in the future. ■ .i ' ^ > , 

t ' ■ . i ' 

% Congratulation^ 
Congratulations are in« order^or: ^ 
, • - the . sixth graders 'for their excellent^ behsvioir on the 

field trip to Poynette. The Department of Natural Retourcea 
officials reported thst our s^udent^ were snong the best behsved 

'groups they have ever had there. We are proud of you* sixth graders 

" . > ' * 
foV representihg our school so Well, The a^ual D.N.R. letter ia 

■ . • . • ' .» • 

* included en page 6 « 

the I , third graders for their jexcellent progress snd behavior 

jrim at.j 

ten leasons.' there was noticable progress by everyone. Thsnks slso 

. i 

%o the psrents who donated their vaj.^a|>le tine to chaperone the 



duVing the Drownproofing program at 'the Y.M.C*A. By the end of the 



' Pr*-K Newsletter 

t 

November 



Dear Parents; 



Nov^inber Already I October seemed to fly by I We loved >our trip to. 
the Apple Orchard and enjoyed the applei^aucc we ma&e/ too. What fun we 
had at the farm. Muddy? Yes it was} We got a xefxl taste df the farm • 
arid saw -so rfiany animals* The ^following morning we spent time^ in 
woods. Wq hac? hoped to see bugs in th^r homes but It wafif* tbo coXoT^ . 
The children dfid fihd moss^ njitSr diried weedp^ leavesV trees, bushes, 
grapevines and 1 lonel^r isdy. bug. add to 'all this we had a 
Halloween party and- during the month we learned mahy songs, finge^rplays 
and jhade several att' projects for the "spooky day"'. With all of fthe ^ ^ 
]exo'i;tement last month We still found time to wor)f on our colors, 
h\)rtbdr3> and shapes. Believe me, we've been busj^r 

N6W, in November we aren't going on a field trip — (relieved?) but,^ • 
we^vWill continue to be veify busy. Thanksgiving Will be our main unit 
this month. VJeJll begin by talking about Indians and then move on to 
learning a littl6 abd[x% Pilgrims and our fix^t Thanksgiving. On ^ 
November 24th from 10r30-^:30 we would like to*^ share a'*^"feast" with. you. 
It will, be a spQcia,?. day for the children so please set aside this hour 
and share it with them. The classes wiW Uhdre their ©ongs, firtger- 
plays and art Vork with you. PLEASE PLAN TO COMjp. 

.During November we wilf have, several ,art pj^ojects and cooking*^exper- . 
iences." Please Save one cpffee can 1 or 3 lb. &ize (we're making an 
Indian Tom-Tom) and a lar^e grocery bag. We will send a n9te to let you 
know when to send these items. »We will -continue to work with colors, 
numbers and shapes. (We 've "discussed the diamond an^ the elipse shapes.) 
Each child is. learning to recognize his name^ ' You^ can^help him by putting 
his name on his things, in his books, etc. We will 'have outdoc^r experienced 
s6 please dress the children for the weather. PLBASE HELP US by putting 
names, in* hats and mittens — the children do not Recognize their own hats 
and mittens! * , . . 

Feel free to visit our "rooms" or ask questions if you have any. , ^ 
Th^nk you for youi? excel^y«i* cobpeVation* If your child is experiencing . 
anV difficulties about ^cnbol let us know and we'll see if we carl help. 

We will not have Parent-Teacher conferences in Pre-^K until later 
in the year, - ^ 

Please note: No school Novejnbetr 25th and 26th* 

' [)on't forget to .share book?/ stories', nursery rhymes and poems with 
your child— READ TO HIM EVERY DAY. «(I'U tell you this .^yery month it • 
is *!3o "important.) . ♦ > • * 
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Sample 21 .(CQnti;nued) 




yjAYs' y6u^ :an help your child 



HELP YOUjl CHILD UNDEHSTAND WHAT HE SEES ^ *\ 

9 

Do^ you eve? look at pict\ire\ books together? Or magtizinW? 



Pick out an actionv picture of a dog runhing, 
.picl^e and' play the I WONDER GAME: 



You can pic)^ any action 



I wonder where the dog is? 

wonder where he'^ is going? 
I wonder why ha is running? 
1 wonde'r whati^w^.!! happen next? 



• ■ ■ • 

Anpther example,: A picture of a little boy cpming in from outside. 

* I wonder where the boy was? 

I wondej- what he ,was doing? , . . 

wonder what, he'll do now? 

* » ' * " 

Using the same pictures PLAY THE<<POINTING .GAME : ^ 

"BoiAt.to the dog running." » 
"Point to^the boy* standing atill.""* . ^ 

^•Point to the boy in the tree." ' V * ^ ^ ^ v :^ 



DEVELOP T^HE SENSE OF SIGHT 



it J 



» • » ■ 

Tafce a natxir^ walk and point out colors .and shapes on the way. '.Lool^ 
the sky. Find funny shap6a in the clouds. 'At the grocery gtgre Idok 
;for colors oh labels. Find two labels that are the. same Find a \ 
cipcle--can you see a square? Playing a game often makes th0 trip more 
fun anda^si^tedious for the child. Find a green vegetjible/ ja^ yellow 
fixuit> something round and red. Bring me :two e^rg qf porn — (children 
can. rea<^ label pictures.) ^ ^ ? 

•HELP YOUR CHILD fiXPRESS- HIMSELF ORALLY : , . 

Ta^k/to your ohiiq i Really talk to him. Aid then have' the courtesy 
;to listen to l^is id^as. Laugh with him and' listen to his problems-:-what 
is veiry minor t)r« nothing to us ^ts .adults^ can be overwhelming to a child. 

Mafke a sock puppet i ^ (paper bags make pwppets that^are fun tool) and 
;give it to yx)ur child. At first* he may not show mucji interest in it but 
if you show him how I think he- will find fun and language while- he plkya 
with that new friend. \ ^. 

■ ' . " / 

//\. Have a pretend telephone conversation with your child. They love to 

/pretend they a^ai the adul^-why not let them . 

i'fcAN YOU ANSWER WHEjN YOUR CHILD ASKS "WHY"? 

Try -to. He isnit Always seeing information. He may just want a 

little conversiition . Help him along iii these first attempts. . 



tiiB presence of the cfiild, and her siblings* In both, cases the t'eacheifflr^ 

. ' ' \ * * * ■ 

assumed major responsibility for organizing the home visits. The only, 
role of the program coordiftator \as to coordinate the home visits in the ^ 
total school-commui[iity ^relations program, 

* The program coordinator assumed total responsibility for planning 
and implementing a sc|iool newsletter. The purpose of the newsletter was . 
to improve communication between the schodl and homes. It: provided prior 
notification about .{.upcoming events, inforjnation about^the students' 
'instruotioj^ial pro-am, and r\otif ication about PTA expenditures. These 
had all been identified as problems during the ^eedjp assessment. The 
program coprdinCator produced the newsletter four times; it includeia a 

calendar of xij^coming activities and a monthly menu of hot lunch meals. ... 

■ ■ • ' - - 

.. ' ' * 

The first two editions included^ quizzes on names and responsibilities 
of 'school stc^ff member^ and th^ instructional program* fwo editions 
included suggestions on how .patents could- supplement the reading and 
b^mathematics programs of their children at home. Several articles 

V 

explained new instructional programs. Two articles invited those 
interested in attending or hosting a question and answer coffee to 
contact the school. Achievements of students were recognized in each 
Issue and one edition explained new conference procedures^ 'Contributions 
of time and money , w^e acknowledged* regularly ; PTA expenditures were ^ 
listed, ^ne article requested Volunteeri^ ta donate slides, hobblas^ or , 
experiences to supplement social studied instructi6|f . A sample of a 
newsletter is shown in Sample 22* i 

Each of the newly implemented aictivities was evaluated; the results / 
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Sample 22 
Sample Newsletter 




's Link 



home acD'School 



April, 197/ 



Nuabtr 3 



' ^ ^SoMper" Egulpmtnt ' *^ . ^^ ' . 

Thanks to all of \ht Caapball aoup labtli you havt aav^d ovtr tha 
past year, the school will soon ovn one, Kodak Instamatlc caaera, three 

' ' ' y ■ ■ ^ 

projector screens, and on^ audicrvisusl , equipment table. The 20»630 labels 

I 

were sent w April 1, We hope to have the e<^<iipBent before the end pi the 
School year* Many « thanks .to you tor your hel'p In collecting labels. 

Post Equipaent 

V- 

Thanks also for saving Post cereal bQX tops. With tlM*625 tops which 

were'" collected wc have pur^asr^d 5 foccer balls for the school. Ve apprec** 

« < ■ • 

lata yout Post donations • ' - > 

SuMher Cywnastics Camps 

The University qf Wiseonsiiv^Eau Claire has announced two one^^eek 

gymnastics caops to be hold this suoner for girls 8-year s**o Id and older. 

Beginning, IntermedlAte-t and Advanced classes will be held i^rom July 1,7 

through 22 and July 2A through 29. Cost is $105.00 for room, board, and 

tuition for the week. Ricgistration blanks for the camps are available at 

s^ 

the school office* - ' - 

% ^ . 

Ba sketball Camps . 

Four one-Week basketball camps will be taught at , the University of 

§ 

Visconsin**Madison by the University athletic staff* Instruction will focus 
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Sample 22 v (Continued)^ 



1 o 



on ballhandllng, passingV/^rlbbling, position playi und dt^tensive and offensive 

play. Students froca 8 to I'd years of age ate eligible. Cpst is $120 for room 

and one wce^* Sessions are: , 

June 12 - 18 (boyit) ^ July 10-16 (boys) [ 

I June 19 - 25 (boys) ' July 17 - 23 (girls) ^ 

Registration blanks may br picked up at the school offi^dL « ^ , « 

Coffee Invitation ' • 
Vc dnce again extend an invitatioh to anyone interested^ te attend a 
question-*and-*an8wcr coffee. These coffees ate hdld in homes ol^*^ "^ 



parents and are designed tff be an opportunity foti you to ask 5 ... . any 

questions' you may have related to School. TheVe are XMo' coffees 

scheduled for May.* If y6\i are interested in attending one. Just call the 
school office. I ' ' 

Sixth Grade Potluck ^ 

All ■ sixth graders and their fasyllles are invited to a potluck 

if- ^ 

on Tuesday » April 26 at 5:30. Besides good food and fellowshii/, there will * 
be a program which the students have prepared on their trip^ to.Poynette and 
• a Trade Fair* A reservation sheet has been jient home with^'all sixth graders. 
Be sure to return it so we hltve enough tAlcs and beverages for everyone* ^ 

^' Testiag ^ * * 

Our annua] standardized testing will be conducted' from April fl8 to 28* 
Second through sixth graders will be .given achievement tests; sccoiTdi fourth, 
and sixth graders will also be given abi^lity tests* We would greatly appreciate 
your cooperation with this testing. Proper eating and adequate sleep have 
definite effect'on the students* performance on the tests. Your stressing to 
the students the Importance pf the tests and doing their best wi^ a^so be 
helpful. Test results should be iMiturned to the school ty Hay 31, if you are 
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sample 22- (C^inu^df 



3* 



InterMted in how your children did* 

^ « Second Again n:\ ^ , ^ 

hm the February . ^ Lipk stated, vt were ^^I^A^ for f itet pUce 

i^ the n<U8i;r4|^r .collection coippe^ition* Unfortunately, ve; ceme in aecond 
again, with Roosevelt in firtt place. But it ien*t too late ve have oife 
wore chence this month* ^ S^o^pleaee continue puttiiig your newspaper In the bin 
by^the parking lot* Maybe we can fiiilnh chi year in first pj(^«! 

' ' r!f|ews About TV ><ews 

The University of UisconBin*-Madlson conducted a study students* 

impressions of local and national news s^ows at . on Friday, April ^^5* 

Aoong the questic^tis which the study wal^ attempting to answer weret UdW much 

do students watch the news? Which news broadcasts do they yatch? W)^y the 

students watch the news? What in thetr opinion of why the* news Items' eire 

included on ^the news? Hopefully the resuUs of the st^dy will Infi^nct how 

news ii^rogtaios are broadcast in the future* ■ .i ' ^ • / . 

' • . ' . ! 

**' ConRratulntionfr 

Congratuletlons are in* order-^or : 

, • -* the . sixth graders for their excellent^ behaviour on the 

field trip to Poynette* The Department of Natural Renources 
officials reported that our s^udenti^ were among the best behaved 
'groups they have ever had there* We are proud of you* sixth graden 
' > for representihg our school so well, The a^ual D.N*R* letter is 
^ ' included en page 6 « 

the third graders for their jexcellent progress and behavior 

, .i! 

during. the Drownproof Ing program at.'the Y«M*C*A* By the end of the 
ten lessonS| there was noticable progtess by everyone* Thanks also 
^o the parents who donated their vakua>le time to chaperone the 



Saxnple 22 '(C(^ntin,ued) 

. ■ - * " * . ■ . . V ■ 

group lind to tcachtrsArho dried, over 100 tovel» "every nlghtt 

ell of tffe' parents who returned the nany questlonnJiltea vhlch 

have been'aent home ih^ng the past laonth^ Out of 390 questionnaires ^ 

sent home on student plcturef, 195 were returned. That is an 

excellent rate of:' return. Although we didn't count how many of 

the report card questionnaires were sent back, there were l^ots, 

Ve«tKimk you for your interest in the school and the time you took 

to fill out th^-questionna ire's. . * 

for winning third place in the " library 

poster coutestJ Entrants from throughout the district competed* 
* Jr . 

^ ^ plac^i third among the posters of all fifth gradfers in 

the city, ShJ and her parents attended the awards presentation " 
on Saturday, jlkpril^ 16 at the ,> Public Library, * . / 

m • 

Mark Your Calendar 

April 18 - Boy Scouts physical fitness 

April 19 - P,T,A, (6:30 - Board meeting, 7:30 - P.T,A,) 

April 18 - 28 - Standardized testing, gra4e8 2 through 6, 

April 22 - Curriculum Day; all students dismissed at 11:15 for 
the afternoon* 

April 25 - Boy Scout Pack meeting - 6:30 ^ 

April 26 - Sixth grade potluck - 5x3b 
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Sample^ 2^ (Continued) 



V 



. >UoW Pftrttnts Oxn Hairy lf\ lie Ayi^thmotlo Projgr&m 

Olvo your chlW prattiQAl exporionce using Arithmetic At home^ For 

1, V»«ntion'thc aiae of contairier^o, such as pints of cream and half gallons, 
of milk*^ 

2, Allow your child t^*holp you bake and actually ne&sure ingredients, 

3, uhen lajjing cArpet bi* tile^ or seeding 'or fertilizing a lawn, allxjw your 
child to help in measuring, areas oj^* quantities ^of material, ' f 

Before a shopping trip, have your child read Yicwspaper ads and price 
the coat of items to bo purchased, ♦Let him compare prices, and 
c^uantitico marked on containers to detemirfS tlw bes^ btqrs, 

' ■ * ■• ■> ■ • 

5, Provide him with oxperiouj^es, tolling time, using the calendar, reading 
a therc^neter, barometer or even a stOp«*watch, . v 

tet him calculate aftc, T^cight, height, or dimensions, , * 

7p Figuring gas mileage; tolls, and oVhcr trip extvsnses are #11 learning 
expojriencos, » ' * 

.* ' ■ v> 

8, Games like monopoly,' dominoou, cribbagc, and bingo can inprove his > 
use of nvuubero, " * ' ^ 

9, Give an older child the ^ob of phecklng bank statements against 
cajicellod chocks, • • 7 

10* If the child is having^ difficulty with multiplication t^les, buy or 
make flash cards arid une them orf a regular basis^ He u^l enjoy 
giving answers he knows "and will learn mox^e conjiiex problems through 
drill, . . 

tk- * 
IK Let your child explain the aritl.r»tic papers »4ie brings. home from 
school, and take the tice to )^lp him corire.ct and understand his 
mistakes, i • 

Remember: The average child spends 900 hours a year iiv the classroom and 
3,285 hours slcepinj^^ which Iciivos 4,575 houVs a year loft over*" Those ^ 
/•,575 hours are goldt)rt opportunities to stretch your child's learning wings 
rnW build *at home on what ho Icf&rns in school, to wtfrk along wl th his 
tcpichers to spark his. curiosity, energy, and enthusiasm for learning,*. 
Choose opportunities that fit your child *s age or^ interests. Al l children 
noed parontal encouragement^ guidattco, aij^ su'pport, 

^ ' . '■■ / 

Source: Golden Opportun^tloo to BulTd on V/hat Your Child Loarns Iri Cchool , 
produced bytho parents and staff of tho Springfield*, Massachusetts 
public schools," . ^ 
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Saatole 22 ((jontirtued) 



,6. 



State qf Wisicohsin \ D E P ART M E N T OF N ATy R AL R E SO U R C ES " . 
Resident Center 

l*ojrnet^e,.Vi.. 53955 ' ° , 



'M»x»h 2li, 19T7 



Anthony S. isrt 
ftOX 4S0 

MAOISON. WISCONSIN $J7ai 



Dear Bob and Paul: 

^ ■ 

Attached please fitfd requested stuoaarles of the evaluations. « 

Ve rei^lly enjoyed your groups' visit to the MacKenxle Center, I hope that 
you and your students di^too* 

Thinking back over the many groups that have uaed thl$ facility, ve all feel 
that your 2 groups vere some*of the best that ve have had. Tour organisa- 
tion and students' tnthxxnif^m vere great! / 

Also, It vas very pleasant to conduct a proglraa that h%d such Intent and 
>eourteous listeners* 

Pleas^ pass thl» infoncatlon on, to your principal* She vas the' first princi- 
pal that has gotten actively involved vlth any- of our prograns. It vas 
great tb see her herel 

Sincerely* 



i/joel L* Stone 
Resident Coordinator 



JLS:b1 
attach* 



7* 




THIS It 100% Mtcvctao PAPun 
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are reported next.N Only informal evaluation data exist on the use of • 

♦V ■ ■ 

commendation forms in subuni^ A and B. ' Informal^ feedback from parents 

» ■ * 

at^the question and answer coffees revealed that both parents and ♦ 

children were delighted with the new approdch to reporting pupiX 

i / ^ ■ • 

progress. Coinments also indicated that parents were more aware of the 

• ■ » * 

.current instructional, program of their children.' Several parents of 
students in. classes which had not participated ^n the progr&n inquired 
about why their children were not involved. Additional goals, were set 
when students attained the o^ginal goals and were eager to continue. 

The responses of parents to the conference evaluation form used in 

\ ■ •.* ■' ' ' 

suburtit C are reported in Sample 23.' Tlhe responses reveal that parents 
were generally satisfied with the frequency of conferences, the new ^ 
procedures, and the result* of the conferences. They ^de only a few , 
suggestions About how to improve futxire parent-teacher qonferences. 

The ce/ults of the subunit D survey are reported In. Sample 24. 
As in subunit C, most parents of subunit D students were pleased with . 
the frequency and content of parent-teacher conferences : Their 'major 
suggestion for improving conferences was to base their' frequency on the 
students' needs. Parents preferred more conferences if a student w^s 
having difficulty and fewer if the student was doing well. They also 
expressed a desire to meet ^ith more than the homeroom teacher of their 
child .and to have a s,tandard forigat which all teachers would follow 
during the conference. Because of this- surv^iy , subunit D teachers 
changed sevejral of their conference procedures. Shortly after the results 
► had been compiled, the subunit 's key decision makpr approached the pro- 

■ . V ' ^ • • . ' ■ ;^ 

gram coordinator to reporlj that his teachers were intere^ted^in develo~ping 

106. • ■ ' »• 
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Sample 23 



Subunit C - Conferepce Survey Results- 



QUESTION 



' J . 



YES 



i. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 



Are conferences htfld often enough? - '* 
Are conferences held too often? 

Did you like the way conferences were con^uct^d this time? 
Was the chance to meet with more tlfan one tcachet helpful? 

"bid you have any difficulty • filling out 'the ques-tionnaic© which came' home be- . 
fore the conferences? . ' ' 

Were you satisfied, with your conference time? | 

Did you Veel comfortable and relaxed at" the conference?^ 

Were you able to give yqixr point of view and^ ask 'questions at thfe' conference^* 

' ' X- 

Did you learn a little moie about your child and his/hep experiences at 

■ Sehool?2 ' . !■ ' " 



54 
1 
57 
50 



10. Do cpnfere«|:es result in better performance and learning by your child? 



58 

56' , 
59 , 

54 

49 



In answer to this question, 1 added "sometimes," 
■■ • » « 

t 

'In answer to this question, 1 added "sometimes*'^" 
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Sample 23 {Cpntinue^ 



quest;: 



ION 



11. Would' you appreciate being caied by yo'ur chll*d'tf teacher b^twfeen conferences? . 

12, Would you call your child's teacher to set up a conference If you thought It 



wae necessary?^ 

13, Do you feel your conference was worthwhile? 

■ ■ ■■ • ■■ _ . . . ' 



51 
57 

58 



* * A * * * -vt 

■ > -■ » ' ■ = . ■ 



lA. What changes ^^ould you like- to, see in^ coiiierericcs In the future? 
** Mdre evening hours for working people, j 
** Too short .(ment;loned twice) 



J 



If tfeacher8 are having A ptoblek^ have them call^th^ parentis ahdM^scuss it with, thetov 
If a child is having probtes-, set-up a conference; if not, don't have a ,tonfe?rence. 
** Keep up conference^; It's nice- to knoir how children^jare doing.^ 

u ' ^ ■ - • .■ - 

'** They're very helpful' the way they are rtow.^ . . . 



4n answer to this question, 8 added "if needed 

sary about change in work," . 

•'• - ■ *** 

hn answer to this question, 1 ;ttddcd ♦'if needed 



5 added "if j^roblems ar?Cfe;'\ 1 added"lf 'jie 



> 
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Sample 23 (Continued) 




4' 



T I'/ 



.Qy^STIQN 



.'14. ' What qnanges wou] 



^es yould you like to see In 'conferences In, the futur^t (Continued) 



**1 had the ImpVe'sslon th^t we would always fiave a conference with the homeroom teacher 
.♦>' .so I did not check; that particular teacher^ ,1 think It should* be bettfer explained on 
the-aheet you firs* i5.e'nt. home. ♦ • * ' • 



(' ** I like knowing how m^ child Is' doliig a^feojdlliife to his ^bll*ty,«not.iiccq 
class Is db^ng. • y *.••'•' 



ijccQrdlng to how th 



***$p far't'^ey are justXlne. * * . ''V . . ^- . 

** I would llkiB to see a con:^erence after the aJcond pe*4|pd to njak^ ^ure myMchlld Is pro- 
gresslng n^eds to Wa. The third quarter Is todi late to correct ]>rbblems longt 

'.■•^'established,. - ' ' , -' v*-. ■ .. ■ . 



• ** J lllc^ fei^lfl procedure • I can*t tHlnlc of 'anything .td linpr6ve/-tt* 
dWn't leaUp anything more than I already *knev:> . * ^/ 
** I'Xike this just the wa/^lt Is. - ' 

**jM3u9tablt timed because some pafllnts require taore cdnfercnc€;-tltnet 

^ 



1 
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Sample 24s- 
Subunit p - Conference Survey Results 



QUBJ^TION 



1. i^e conferenc|s hel^l orften enough?"^ 

2. Are confereifces held too often? » , , ^ 

2 

3. . Do conferences" us ulilly give you the information you win t?- / - 

* ■ • 3 

4. ' Would you like to see some changes In the conferences? 

. ♦ 4 

5. Do you feel comfortfible and relaxed in the conferences? 

6. Are you able to give your point of yiew end impressions at- a conferenae?" 
7;, Do conferences result in better performance and learning by your. child? 



8. Would you be willing to discuss the above questions? • 



YES 



NO < 



78 
5 

77 
12 
80 
79 
66 
76 



3 

75 
X 

66 
0 
0 
A 
3 



;For tttls question, the following comments were added: . "unless mare .are warranted," "unlet* 
problems arise." , ' ■■. * . \> 



4 



or this, question, "the follpw^:?ng colita^ .^?°"V "*°ostly." 

'or this question, the following" comment was addad; "tnaybo more fc^-me." 



^For this question, the following comment was added: '"sometimes." > 

^For this, quest ion i the following comments Were added: "sometimes",!' '^some of^ them." 

^For this question, the following comments were addtd: "don't know"', (mentioned 4 times)^ aon 
.what," "for a few day^" "helps parents - maybe the child," "when there is cooperation btCwee 
parent and'teacer," "after I find out a problem, I can help him improve." 
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Sample 24 ^Continued) 



/ •• 



1 



They are informtsLye to parent8.i 



** Stdy as Is. . 

**. think dt'a a good idea! " ' ' , 

J feet^fxfejrerices, are a good time for tlhie parents and teachers to compare his individual 
ability alf'dvfaults. ^px some lt*s tfie only time they visit the sichool. ' 

If the child is doing fairly well then the conferences are held often enpu'gh. But^if therre 
ar^ problems, .then there should be conferences more of ten (mentioned twice). ^ 

Frav;^ng ^conferences more of ten/\^ou]^^^j^e better if time allowed. 

Set up guideline^ for all teacners to follow so that you always get the information panted 
h^e a chance to communicate both ways, 

** Need to'be better informed on inner wprkijlgs of classroom to discuss the questions. 

■ # *'•*'.- > . ^ ■ * " 

*^j^ould like to speak bo other ;t;eacKeVli jth^t teAch your child. * ^ ^ 

** Should be more than "2 a yeAr, d^cordiog to the heeds of the chi^. 

** Teachers should t^lk tibout the child, not other unrelated thl^igs. I 



** Call In-between if there is trouble. 
** Don't have conferences if there is no need. 
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y'iSample 24 (Continuedr 



.1! 



COMMENTS' 



,** If they Jhav^ different teachers for' <^'er suhjectd, .1 yould like to see th^m. 
** I prefer a Wferetice in thk fall said then as needed for the cjiild. 



** If* a chil.d. netds the extra/ conferences , it should be given so the parents knoKf yt»efc the bo 

or girl is ^(nd doing. 

* . . 

** Longer, at times, whep nefeded. .Teachers and^parents should feel more free about ca3,lin8 

ferences at any €Lme felt necessary, 



CO 



** Conferences cover most c/f the basic information of the Work and fun that my children do in 
school. 

** I think the last conference should be hel^d earlier in* either February, Of the first part bf 
March so we haye more time to lielj) chlj.di?en improve before the end of the year. 

' ' ' . . • . 

** I feel they are fine; some more timd\ would-be nice to get to know the teacher better ^.1/2 

hour. , . ^ - . 

** \ think conferences should only be held when the student is doing poorly. 

** Phone conferences for second conference; no conference if not needed. 

Ye8, I would be willing to discuss tih^ above queffWons. . However, it all really bolls down 
comjiunldatlon and cooperation as fai; as conferences Are concerned. 
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V conference guide. The guide was compiled and included topics in 
each academic area and in the affective domain^ the teachers would 

■ ■•■ ' • • " :"" 

^ discuss during conferences.'^ ;' , ' ' 

Of the 90 families in subunit E, 48 attended the pot luck; total 
attendance was approximately 260 people. Evaluation forms were distri- 



buted after the prograun and responses are reported in Sample 25. 
Everyone found t^, potluck worthwhile, Informative, and enjoyable. 
They particularly appreciated the food, fellowship, ^nd program, fhey ; 
suggested that more room be provided in the future, but had no other 
major suggestions. Many parents thanked ,they6taff for' .their efforts arid, 
asked, for future potlucks, ^ ' < - • ^ 

Five question and' answer coffees we^re hel'd. At the conclusion of 
feach coffee , the prograr* coordinator distributed a short questionnaire 
which' included one question on the content of conference?. <The 
evaluation results 6f one coffee and the list of questions asked ar^ 
presented in Samples 26 and 27. The questionnaire responses indicated 

• \ 

a favorab/e reaction to this innovation . Respondents reported feeling 

reUxed Jx>ut asking questions and they enjoyed hearing the opinions 

of others. Several commented t^iat it was a good opportunity to meet new 

people. Everyone appreciated having the principal and, when possible, 

a teacher there, ^lany suggested having more time for the coffees; several 

suggested limiting the agenda. * ' ° 

As a result of these suggestions; several alterations were made. 

First, the project coordinator recommended that the hostess "limit the 

*> ' ■ • ' 

' group to between 6 and 10 people so more of their questions could be 
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nple 25 v 
Subwnit E Potluck Evaluation 




1. *Do you think the potluck vas worthwhile? 4A ,Yes _0_ No ' .'J 

2. Dtd you learn anything about what your sixth-grade child (ren) has been studying? 

AA Yes /0__ No ' , ' • ^ 

/ ' ■ ■ 

3. Did you api)reciatfe the opportunity to leam about what the sixth graders have been studyln 

44 i Yes / 0 No 



A. 



rou like b6st about tha pptluck? 



"tlfe.Hi/£frlqty of food" (mentionc4 4 times) ! 
; "seeiiAg the program" tmentiohed "9 times) . ■ % " 
♦ "get|ting together to see what oiir kids can do" " » 

"The^'potluck would be worthless without some activity i^ollowlng It.". 
' "I ja|cp.leve the program was very different -t.-better thatl the normal potluck ent'ertalnlng 
f "the |ch^i|TEr;e t^ meet*sonie of the parents my child's friends" (mentloneJd ^6 times) 
"feliowihtpv (mentioned 6 times) 

"gectting to know different people" , - , ' * 

./."slniing'; 
, "vetjr or^brly". . . • 

; V Vthe; Wa)jf we drew names for each table to go up (to get food]" 
")th? goM turnout" (mentioned 3 timeb) • 

5. '^at suggestions do you have for improving the potluck? 

"put art|.cles^ for sale in hallway so more room frfr chaljlrs in toom" 
"more room - blgger'place to eat, more tabl€^". (mentioned 12 times) 
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Sample 25 (Continued) 



It needs 'to be divided into two sessions, Thete were^oo many people for one group." 
(mentioned 3 times) ^ ' ^ 

"One f.amily should bring elfther a hot dish or dessert or salads not both." (mentfldned 2 
times) , • ' ' . ^ t • ^ 

"more time to meet people/parents/students/teachers" • ^ 

"one long table ^of food in the hallway". ^ 
"I would like to see more of^ the children getting Into'a program of sorts." 
"more coffee" f . 

"double serving lines, on both sides" 

"a^prayer before we eat" ' . . >^ . • * ^ 

ft • ■ . ' • 

■ ' ■ ■ • 

6. • W6uld you attqnd a similar 'potluck In the future? A4 Yes 0 No 

. . • • L - ■ ■ * — ■ ~ 

4 Comments: - • x * 

"I think it is ||reat for the chilflren and parents to share their learning. The iAa of 

gathering is great." - . 

"It should be tried again.", 
"happy we attended" 

"thought it was great - got to see a variety of things the.student^ <3o''' 
„ • • "I api^reciate the hard work of the young people." 
"Your program was great." ^ 

"It wafe a good idea for the potluck because the sixth graders will 

school next "year. It will give them some wonderful memories, 
"very nice program j liked the things for sale" , ' , 

"good program and a big thank you to all the teachers and parents who made It possible" 
_ "glad the entire family was irtcluded -^really a good experience"-. " • 

"very nice - well arranged" ^ „ .' ' . ' 

"very well set up and delicious food" 
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be leaving for a new 



siunple 25 (Continue4) 



"program length was about right" 

"no more than .0jie a year" — 
'"It was terrlftlc." ^ . - • . " / 

, "I "enjoyed the evening. Teachers ^re to be commended for the extra effort to make^thls 

possible. I think. Is' a great school. You do so many *lnteres ting things kids 

X will rem^mbet. " . , , . vj/ ' 

"We needed thl'd for years t" y * . * 

"good program; enthusiasm of kids; very well orgap;lzed> nice evening" 
"very worthv/hiid - thank you" * . . ' 



. . Sample 26 

Quefetion-'and-Anawer Coffee #3 ^ Evaluation 

\ 



Date: March- 7, '19 7 7 ~ < • ; 

Nunib,er present: 7 parents, the principal, and the project coordinator 

1. Do you think this quest lon-aAd-answer cof f^e^^ worthvhltfe? Yes .Q No 

2: Was It helpful haying the principal there? No ' 

3. What did you like best abou't^e coffee? 

"giving of your opinions and getting someone else's" - 

"very Informal" • , 

"chance to listen to others' opinions" « 

>'opennes^ « . 

'"chance to\ ask questions In sm^ll group" . ' 

"chance toUeam what's going on" 



How could It hfeve been Improved? 
"more time" 



5. . Would you be In favor of having more quest lon-and-answer coffees? 6 Yes Q No 

6. What types of questions would you like answered at conferences? 

"child's attitude toward class and ^?ork" 
, "behavlo:^ and behavior problems" • 
"type of work class is doing" 
"type of work child is doing" 

"work/ng up to ability" . • 




" ^ ♦ • i • ■ * • • 

^ .... V • 

. ■ . ■ '^^ • • 

; • • * ■^ampl^27 . \ ■ " 

Questions Aaked at QuesTtion-andrAnawer Coffee ttS-' ; 



— - — ^ — : ^ — — ■ TFT — ; ■ — : 

X. Why doesn't the PTA set money-inaklng goaj^ ifathet^than simply raising tnore poney? Why don 
parentfs decide on something big for the school rather than just getting the thinas teachen 
ask f6r? . ' r ; . ' " ' . ' 

2^ Whftt is- the purpose of the PTA? What ai^ its goals jflnd obj ectives? , ' ^ 

3. /Why <^n't yoix 'stagger the lunch hour? . . • 



Has the sex education program been implemented? 



5^ Will students get the same teacher three yeafs in a row?. 

'. . > 

6. • Do the students have to gtf on the Poynette trip? 

. •- . * ■ • \ ^ " 

7. Do teachers get paid for noon hour supervision? 

8. Can more students eat lunch In their rboms? 

9. What hours do teachers have to work? ' 

10.. Why weren't there more teachers at the PTA square, dance? 

• ?• . ■ " . • ■ 

11. Have you considered having grade-level pAtluck suppers? 

12. How can we find out what our child is studying in school? 
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£iddressed. Thia re|(&lted in fewe^ complaints on the questionnAiye about 

' * ' . X • 

lapK of time at the ^remaining coffees. • ■ , 

.. 

Ancither ch^tnge was to focus questions on one subject. At the ^ : ' 
third coffee, people asked questions on the lunchroom situation* 
Wheli^no additional questions on this subject remained, they asked 
questions on any school-re:]^ated topic. Limiting people to one topic 
p^ved to be stifling, howeveif. For the fourth and fifth oof fee, 
therefore, the questions were not limited and the discussion flowed 
more *fteely^ once again. . 

•:. * . . 

Many questions at the coffees were directed at the lack of informa- 
tion about the school .curjriculvim. Thes^ included 1:he consistency ajnong 
teachers in terms of curriculum, the opportunities for parents to b^pome^- 
involved in curriculum development, and the content of various curriculum 
areas. Discipline was also a major concern. Parerits questioned the con- 
sistency of teachers in behavioral expectations, th6 discipline ^ 
situation in double classrooms, and the procedures for dealing with 
misbehavior. '\Other major categories of questipns includqd the launch- ' • 
room situation, traffic hazards near the scKool, and report cards. ^ 

Informal observations of the instructional game make-and-take 
indicated it was well received. Attendance at the workshop was good; 
27 out of 90 parents participated. Many students commented that they 
had played the game and enjoyed the fextra attention from their parents. 

Little direct feedback was received about the individual class 

newsletters other than during the initial needs assessment. Parents 

* \ 

responded well to requests and announcements included in the newsletters. 
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No formal evaluations of h^me visits were made, but Informal cUita » 
exists Both teachers found the visits to be rewarding eiqperlences* * 
The teacher .in subunit C believed *ter extra effort in taking the confer- 
ence to the' home made communication and cooperation easier. The 
teacher learned, as great deal ^abput the chi-ld in th^ home environment. 

Comments at several coffees indicated that parents appireclated the 
school newsletter.' One mother reported how much she enjoyecf the quizzes 
on the staff and. school program. Other* mothers coninente4 o^ji how ' 
helpful the calendar and menu were. Ahother told how excited her 
daughter was\to have her story published. These comments indicate^ 
that the newsletter was communicating with these parents. 

* The responsibilities of the various' staff mendbers in planning 

« 

and implementing the school -community relations activities mentio^e4 
above are summarised in Sample 28. An examination of thxs chart reveals 
that planning, organizing, coordinating, and evaluating subunit 
activities was primarily the responsibility of the sxibvinit key decision' 
maker and the program coordinator.. Planning ^ organizing, coordinating, 
and^valuating individiJial activ^-ties was frequently the responsibility 
of the teacher and the program coordinator. One of the program 
coordinator's rnajSt taiks Was to stimulate others to try new activities. 
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Sample N 28 



Roles aftd RespoVisibil^ities in Implementing School-Community Reflations Activities 



. ACTIVITIES ; : ' 

■•/' 


RESPONSIBILITliES . . ■ V-V ' 






MOTIVATE 




EVALUATE 


_ . , ^ ^ 

'innovations in Reporting PiJpil 
^Progress 


MKDM • 

KDM-U 

PC-S 


' MKDM 
KDM-U 

• 

* pC-s 


KDM-U . 
PC-s '■ 


* 'MKDM , 

KDM-U 
. PC-S 


K6M-U 
PC-S 


— b '■ — 

* 

Question-and-Answel- CoffeeS' 


T 


T 
PP 


vc 


PC * " 


T / 
PC * 


. Make-and-Take Workshop # 


. T 


T 




T 


T : ' 

PC 


class Newsletters 


T 


T 


PC 




PC 


Home Visits * ..i 

< • 


T . 




PC 

i 


^ ■ 


T 

PC 

. • *- 
' ■ " «- ' 


^ J, , ^ ' — ^ 

School Newsletter 


PC 


PC 




' > PC 

' ■ * 


V .t * 

PC 



Ke^r: 



KDM = Key Decision MeUcers 
PC = Program Coordinator 
s = Schoolwide 



MKDM » Meeting Qf Key Decision Makers 
T « Teacher" ^ 
u in the'*subunit 
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, - , • 6IAPTER V . 

„ ♦ • 

' • PROGRAM EVALUATION 



V 



^ ' After a school has ixnplement^a its .school-couunuhity relatipns 

plans, the program muat be evaluated. This chapter begins with a. S 

discussion of the goal of program evaluation: to prpyide feedback' , 

from program implementation for future program planning. The clWipter 

continues with a description of the process of program evaluation^ >. - . - V 

. ■ ■■ ^ . ■ ■ ■-■■<•■■■■..'•. 
In* this section, information on how this evaluation should, be conducted - 

and how the information should be incorporated into future planning 

.is presented. The chapter concludes with a report of the evaluation 

pjrooeelure used in the school mentioned in the previous three chapters. 



The Goal of Program Evaluation - • 
Throughout the implementation .of the school-community relations 
program," individual activities are b<3th formally an^ informally evaluated 
Data are taken to determine which specific aspects of each activity 
were effective and which were not. Some information may be incorporated 
into plans^ for upcoming v^ctivi ties; other information v^ill need to be . 
consi4^Ved when making program pl^s for future ye^rs. 

AS individual activities' are. operational ized, their effectiveness 

■ . s : • ' 

helps determine the effectiveness of the entire program. Some* results ^ 

^f^- — " . . . 

of formal and informal evaluation are incorporated into the ongoing 

prpgram; other data provide valuable feedback for future program* * 

planning. Program evaluation which takes place during program 
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Wiementafton is ; called f oriiwitiyfi: ' * - 

Whei^he total, Eipogjram pla^^ im|klemented , it is. possible' • .; 

to determine the" reaiilts of the entire progranivi f The ef'fect of all of. 
the ckctiyities and techniques can be determined and the progress toward 
ri&aching program .goald:'ca^ be assessed: Pypgram evaluation whi<:h take^ 

piaqe following program impl^entf^tiion rs called summative evaluation, 

• • • ^ : • ;.■ ■ • ^ ■ . 

" The goal of both fortnative and summative p:^ogram evaluation is to 

■ ■ ' ' ■ ■. ■ % 

gather, iriformatipri which is essential for future program development 

v-v*\ ./■ ■ ^ , - V , ■ ■ . .; . ^ ' ' ' 

For example, the implemented program .usually focuses oh a few high-- 

.priority goals. In addition^.; certain approaches and activities are 

• * ..... . . . _ 

selected for attaining these goals. Through program evaluation the staff 
can determine Whether new goals should }§e considered for future planning ♦ 

* < • ^ ■mm ' ' ' 

;Succeasful approaches will be emphasized angi unsuccessful ones modified. 

* ■ ■ ■ . - . 1 • * 

^ : • The Evaluation Process 

■ ' ■ ^ * 

Method of Data Collection 

* .* - ■ *• 

" Interviews ; ,^hree techniques provide the necessary information fo? 

program eyaluationt* interviews, questionnaires , and observation. "lifter- 
views have similar advantjages and disadvantages to those mentioned fpr 
needs assessmfent in Chapter li. They provide: (a) a. maxlmtim amount of 

. ■ .- V .. ■ # 



information from a atnalV portion of the community.^ (b) an opportxjmity 

;■■ ■ : .-"v ■*..* ■* : '. 

' ^ ' y ■ , ■ ' ' 

for clarificationi; and* (c) &n atmosphere of trust and ?^a]^port. On 

the oth«r hand, conducting interviews is time consuming and requires 

trainintf ^of interviiewers . 

To collect data for formative evaluation, it is pos9ible to 



conduct a limited number of interviews throughout prograto^im^ «. 
Interviews with approximately 5% of the community members, selected ■ \. 
at random, would provide sufficient feedback to dbtermine- the effective- 
fiess of the activities and prograAi* * Informal interviews with approx^ 

imately 2% of the staff members during the year would also provide 

, . . ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■• 

ysluable .data on program implementation.. > 6 

More interviews must be conducted to provide dat^^for summative 

evalij^ion. To obtain* reactions Jfrom a broad representation of tlife 

community, quantities similar to those listed in *1?able 2^. Chapter II 

are necessary. As with the n^eds assessment, approximately 25% of tha- 

staff should be interviewed for summative fevaluation data* 

The interview content for both formative and -gummative program 

evaluation should be similar to that siiggested for the* needs assessment 

(see Table 1, Chapter II)* Data must bei obtained on: (a) staff and 
community members' "perceptions of existing schq^pl-cbmmunity relations, 

(b) school-community relat^-ona^^processes in use,' (c) staff's perceptions 
6^ existing* prcJ^ramtnatic characteristics, and (d) reactions to existing 
school-community VelatiOns activities. QuestioniS* should be stated in 
an open-end^ed format. Ideally, a group of objective, trained interviewees 
, 3houl4 be brought in from cmtside the school district to conduct the 

. ... ■ • » . ■ ■ " si ■ . . ■ - • -...*. ■ , A - • 

1- " < ' ■ • ... I , . 

interviews and compile the data. 



^ - ■ * 



Questionnaires . Questionnaires hkve the s^Sa^dvantages and 
disadvantages for program evaluation as for needs assessment (see 
Chapter II). They are less time consuming in^^terms-of administt;;ation, 
provide data which can be easily compiled, and asattte consistency 6f 



queabtiond. However, questionnaires typically provide less Qomplete data, 
have a low rate of return, and provide no opportunity to clarify 
responses. 

During formative evaluation, que'stiohnalres should be distributed . / 
to approximately 10% of the community and 5% of the staff; both groups 
should be selected at random. Tor summative evaluation, approximately 
25% of the staff ^should complete progr^jr-^luation questionnaires. 
Quantities similar to those shown in Table 2, Chapter II should be ^ 
completed by community members. 

Open-ended questions may -be used on both formative and summal^ve 
program evaluation questionnaires. Or the quesi^ons maV^be very specific 
and require the. use of a scale toTtndicate the extent of the 
respondents' feelings. The questionnaires should hover the same content 

* 

.as suggested for program evaluation interviews . A sample of a question- . 
naire designed to obtain community members' perceptions in tenjs of 

< 1 * 

school-community relations is provided in Sample ^ 29. 

0bs6rvatiQn;3. Observation of ^th^ results cai> supply valuable informa- 
tion> but it may not be objectiv^.. The viewpoint of the obserW tbo 
easily colors his or *her observations, T6 prevent possible distortion 
of data, it is strongly ifecoinnended.i|tha.t observation be used only as a 
supplemeijt ti> interview or questj.x>np^^ir© results.. Ij[i such a*combination, 
observation provides an accurate^ ch^ck Qf interview and questionnaire 

data. •■ * ''/>■:. 

Obs^f^r^tion ci^ provide an indication of how the program is gener'&lly 
, progressing ati^ how the activities are being received. Observation also 



, Siitnple 29 /" 

School-Community Relations Questionnaire 

■ . . , * ;i . ■ • 

We would appreciate your rating our School in terms of school-community 
relations.. Please use .the scale which .follows to indicate the extent 
to which each statement describes our school. ' ^ 

• . m • 

t: 3 • frequently ' 

^ SL ^ sometimes 

I » infrequently never 




1 ^ 



I- 



Teacher-Parent Communication 
1. Teachers mak6 tiarents feel welcome at the 8choo\»^ 
2* Teachers Initiate communlcalHon with p^irents. 
'3. Teachers encourage*' parents to contact them. ^ 

4. Teachers listen to parents' comments. 

\ ■ t ' t' . 

5. Teachers* accept parents' rfeporfe^ of the reaction of th^ir ^ 
children to school; teachfers d<? not hold the comments against^ 
the students. * ' 

I 

6. * Teachers Incorporate p'arents* . comments and suggestions xnto 

their teaching. 

7 . Teachers freely share -inf ormation about a child with the 
parents of the child. 

' ■ .. ' ^' 

8. Teachers are efeisy t6 contact through notes ^ telephone, or 

school visits. ' ^ ' * . 

■> . 

9. Parents have no hesitancy about contacting a teacher about their 
child's work in school. ^' , 

id. Teachers are warm and friendly when .talking with parents. 

Prlnfiipal-Parent Communication 

1. Tfie frincipal initiates communi^cation with parents ♦ 

2. .The principal encourages parents to contact him/her. 

3. The principal listens to parents' comments. * 



Siimple 29 (Contirnued) * 

V ' " '■ , ■ 

The prioeipal mjf^kes parents^ feel welcome at the aohool. 

< . ■■ ■ ■ ' ; ' ■ • 

'ftie ptincipal accej^iB parents' reports of . the reaction of 
tne'ir children to school. 

i ■ I , 

The principal utilizes parefita* coiwaentfl and Bugg*»tion». 

The principal is warm and friendly when talking with parents., 

"The principal cons iderusi* parents as a source of help. 

^0 princ^^ communicates'iparents' concerns to the teachers. ^ 

The principal is easy to g^in touch with through the 
telephone , school visits , or iK>tes . " ^ 

I^'i^^bts. have no hesitancy abouAvCjmtacting the principal 
abdut.ftheir cjhild*^ work at school. fi 



JParent Involvement 

Parents are welcomed at the school to work with students in 
the ongoing program of the school^ 

Parents are asked to share their hobbies, travels, and 

other talents with student? at the sfchool, 

•I. ■ « ■ 

Parents are encouraged to particiEtot^ i^ parent 9rganizationa 
at the school* ^ 

Parents are encouraged to donate their time in ma^^|^^^-:^ . 
costumes, games, bulletin boards, etc. for the school?^ 



Parejat Participation 

Parents participate in making d^cisipns about their child^a / 
program at. school. ^ . 

Parents participate in making decisions about the ongoing 
program of the school 

Parents participate in making decisions about the 'parent 
ox^anization at the school. 



sample 29 (Continued) 

2 Resolution 

I ' 

*» 

Iv The ''teachers quickly solve ^my problems which, develop 

regarding the school. 

* ■ • ' * • ' 

2. The principal quickly solves any problem^ which develc^ 

regarding the school. 



^ Parent Analysis ► . 

1. The school attempts to identify problems and rieed§ of the 
school before they become large problems. 

2. The school attempts to identify people, who are concerned about 
- particular problems before the problems become large. 

• . ■ - ■ ■■ ■ ■ - ■ . 



I 

12§ 



produces information about successful and. unsuccessf \il aspects of the 
program, and indicates what changes have resulted from Implementation. 

Utlliziyiq Program' Evaluation Pata 

As'discussed in Chapter IV,, the. school would be in a continual 
state of disruption and never accomplish its goals if evaluation data 
were continiialiy being integrated into the upcoming program plans. . 
^ Although some of the evaluation results can and should be«.considered . 
as program plans are being implemented, other information should be 



saved for future years . * ' * 

Formative and summative evaluation results point out techniques and 

^ 

activities whidb were successful in meeting program goals and improving^ 
"school-community relations. Successful techniques and activities are 
incorporated to a limited extent into' ongoing plans and extensively - 
incorporated into future program planning. Less successful techniques 

and activities are moaified, whenever possible, in ongoing plans and 

- i ■ / . " 

eliminated or modified in the future. " ► 

New or recurring problems ,and needs may be revealed through 

program evaluation and will have to be faced ip the ^future. Program 

evaluation also indicates which of the original^problems have been 

solved and no longer need high-priority attention . 

AS a result of summative evaluation, the planning worksheet (see 

Table 5) should be reviewed for its appropriateness for futiure planning. 

- - »i ■■ " . 

Goal statements will need to be reviewed, new goal statements added, and 

resource requirements modifir€d» 
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Once the svttmnAtiVe program evaluation, is complete and t\xe results 
have been incorporatecl into a long-range planning workshefet, the entire 
process of setting up a school-community relations program begins to 
recycle. A limited. needs assfessment may^^^n^ed €o* be conducted if 
insufficient data has been collected through program evaluation'. 
Progreun planning must Incor^jorate the findings of the progriSun 
implemented during the past year. Program implementation and evaluation 
will follow. . • 

with each year of^program implementatiorf, school-community .relations 
should improve. The* school and its program should become more understood 
alid accepted by ^he community. Comittxinity members should believe they 
have more access to. the iSchool staff. As a result, the development and 
growth o£u students should be maximized. 



Program Evaluation - A Case Study ^ 

In the sfthool-community relations program mentioned previously, 
evaluation data^wer^ collected in two ways. First, a formal summative 
program evaluation among both staff and community members was conducted 
^fter the program plaris had been fully implemented, ^^n addition, 
^.nformal formative and summative program evaluation data were collected 
by the program coordinator. A description of these prografn evaluations 
follows. , . V 

Formal Summatifv^e Program Evaluation 

Summcttive program evaluation data were collected by distributing 
a questionnaire to both the staff and parents. Respondents were asked 
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to indicate on a tour-point scale the extent of chAri^e they had ob 

served in various aspects of relations between the schQpl and the 

homes. Thc|y were also asked to indicate their interest ih continuing 

■ . ■ • 

the newly' iinplemen€ed activities ^n the future. A sample of the cpiestion* 

naire distributed to staff members is presented in Sample 30; parents 

rec^eived a similar questionnaire, which is shown in Sllaiple 31. 

Of the 51 questionnaires djistributed to the staff, 37 were returned. 

The results are reported iVl Sample 32. JVll but 2 of the, 37 staff mejnbers 

believed that Use of the five sdhool-community relations procesi^es was 

at least somewhat^ improved during the program. According tp these staff 



members, efforts to comraxinicate and resolve conflict showed the most 



improvement; opportvinalties for involvement and participation improved 

to some extent. The staff also reported that accessibility to the school 

was ^ much improved, arid the school's legitimacy in the .community was some- 

what improved. The staff members showed support for all individual 

i« ■ 

school-community relations activities ^.5?cept having conferences in 



the homes of students. 



Of the 390 questionnaires distributed to the families irl the 
school, 231 were returned. .The xr^sppnses are sximmarized in Sample *33. 
Most o? the parents Who. resjidifidlj^^^^^^^^ children at the schdol for a 

number of years. Parents new to the school hesitated to complete 



questions two through eight. The responses of the parents were similar 
to staff responses. ^ Most parents saw some improvement in the 'use of the 
five school -community relations processes. They reported more improve- 



ment in communication and involvement than participation and resolution. 



Sample 30 



Staff Program Evaluation Questionnaire' 



Dear 



Afrrll 29, 1977 



In making plans f«r next year* we need some' reactiona from Vou 
as to some of our schopl^communlty relations efforts thla year* I 
would ap^preclate your filling out the ()uestlonnaire and returning it 
to me by Wednesday, May 4. Thanks! 



1* One of our goals this year has been to iibproVt 
the cpncnunlcatlon from the school to the home« 
How would you Judge the comnunicatitPn from the 
school this year? Circle one: 



Much iinp'roved 
Somewhat Improved 
Not Improved 
Worse 



2t We h^ve also attempted to provide more oppor^, 
tunltles for parents and staff members *ta 
discuss 8chool-*re!lated topics* How would you 
Judge ttie opportunities for parents to discuss 
their concerns and questions^ with the staff? 
Circle one: 



Much Improved 
Somew)^^^ improved 
Not Improved 
Worse 



Our third goal has been to provide more 
opportunities for parents to become Involved 
in what is happening at school* How would you 
Judge the opportunities for parents to become 
involved? Circle cne: 



Much improved 
!9om«what improved 
Hot Improved 
<jk Worse , 



4* We have tried to provide norc opportunities 

for parents to help in making dec^siot^s affect- 
ing their children and the school* How would you 
Judge the. opportunities of parents to participate 
In decision making lit the school? Circle one: 



Much improved 
Somewhat improved 
Not improved 
Worse 



5* Another goal has been to try to solve problems 
and concerns of parents regarding the schools 
How would you Judge the opportunities of 
parents to have their schooWelated problems 
solved? Circle one: 



Much improved 
Somewhat improved 
Not improved 
Worse 



We have attempted tp create 'an atmosphere in 
which parents would fce-l free to approatff'' 
teachers and/or the principal with their 
concerns related to the school* How would 
you Judge their opportunities to discuss' their 
concerns? Circle one: 
= ^ . ^ 



'/« Finally, we have tried to have the school 

reflect the wlslfcs and desires of the parents 
which it serves. How would you Judge the success 
of the school in this goal? Circle one: 



Much Improved 
Somewhat Improved 
^ot improved 
Worse 

, , 



Mucli Improved 
Somewhat improved 
Not Improved 
Worse 
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Sample 30 (Continue<Ji) ^ 



Do you thitik we should cdntlnut: 

w th% c|i«nce for partnts to s«t worm than 

ona tas^htt dicing confar«ntt»» aa In / 
Unit C^tha laat confatanca tl»a? Vaa Ho Don't know 

* , . o ^ ' ■ * 

tha 'ch'ipaa to hava parants tall you 
yhAt'^thfy yould Ilka tQ dlacuaa during 
aoiitaraniaa^^aa in Unit C tha last 

confarrfnca tlna? Np Don^t know 

*' 

- tha Awarda for atudanta whan thtty ^ 
complata tha:^r irork, aa In Unlta 

A and B thia yaar? « No Don't know 



- the unit potluck, aa In Unit E. ^ 
thia yaar? , , Ho Don't know 

the coffees for anawarlns parents' 

questions? No Don't know 
t^e workshop for making gSTQea for 

children; as in Title 1 this year? ' Yes ^ No Donjt know 

♦ ' ' * 

- the newsletters from clasaest ^tis No Don't know 

- the school newsletter? No Don't know 

- having conferences in students* 

homes? Y" No ^ Don't know 

^ ^ sending questionnaires home to 
ask parents' opinions on school- 

related topics? ' iM N^Don't know 

- student presentations at PTA? Ifw No Don't knowil 

- notices sent home with the oldest child? Yes No Don't know 
Conunentst 



f 
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Sample 31 

Parent Program Evaluation Questionnaire 



April 1977 



Dear Parents^ , > .. *c 

^ We arc presently involved in making plato$ ffcr next yeatv To do 
this* planning, we need some reaction** from you td «ome of our efforts , 
this year. We would appreciate your filling out the questionnaire and 
returning it to school by Wednesday, May Thanks! 



1. Fov )>ow laany years have you had children 

at - -. School? 



■v. 

yeai^s 



4« 



"One of our goals this year >ha9 'been to ' 
improve tHe communication fr^n the school 
to the hope. How would you judge the 
ccmmunic^ion froa the school this year? 
Circle one: , ♦ 



1 



Much Improved 
Socftvhat improved 
Not Improved 
Worse ^ 



3» ^We have also attempted to* provide more 

op|iortunit:ies for parents and staff members 
to dlncvi5(s school-related topics . How would 
you Judge the opportunt^ties for you to 
discuss your concerns and questions? Circle 
one: 



Much improved 
Sonewhat improved 
Not improved 
Worse 



Our third goal haS'^been to provide more 
opportunities for you to becone involved 
in what is happening at school . How would 
you judge ^our opportunities to become 
Involved? Circle one: 



\ 



Much Improved 
Somewhat improved 
No't Improved 
Worse 



5. We haVe tried to provide more opportunities 
for yo\j to help in naking decisions affecting 
your children and the school, flow would you 
judge ydur opportunities to participate In 
' decision Vaking at the school? Circle one: 



Much improved 
Somewhat Inproved 
Not improved^ 



rarse 



6. Another goalN^as been to try to $olve 

problems and concerns of parents regarding 
the school. Hoi^would you jt^dge your 
opportunities to\ave your school-related 
problems solved? 'Circle one: 



We have.attectphed to ci^dite an atmosphere 
in which you would fet *L f t^fcc to app roArh ^ 
t cachera and/or the princi ple. with_vo^ 
xonceniH rolatcd to the schoojk . ' How wpul^ 
you Judge your opportunitf'ies to\dl6cus8 your 
concerns? Circle one: 



Much improved 
Somewhat improved 
Not improved 
Worse ' 

Much ^impjpoved 
Spmewhat improved 
Not improved 
Worse 
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Sample 31 (Continued) 



8* Finally, w* h«v« trl«<l to h«v« th« school 
r«f l«ct th« viahM and daiitas of th« 

parents vhicK-it serva*^ How would you 
^ Judga the nuccaai of th« school In this 
goal? Circle on«: 



Much Inprovad ^ 
SoMwhat Ivprovad 
Hot Improvad • 
Voraa t 



Po you think we should continue: 

) - the chance fir you to see loo^e than ^ 
one. teacher during conf fences, as iti 
Unit C the last conference time? 

- the chance to tell the teachers what 
you would like to.discuas during con-* 

' fcrences» as in Unit C the last 
conference tine? 

*- the awards for students when t1iey 
complete their work, as in Units 
A and B this year? ' 

- the unit potluck» aa*in Unit E 
this year? 

♦ 

^ the coffees for answering your 
^ questions? ^ • 

- the woirkftiop for making games for 
your children, as in Title I this 

^ year? 

r - the newsletters from classes? 
-the school newsletter? ; . 

- having conferences in students*;. 
Homes? ♦ 

sending questionnaires homer .:to' ask* \ 
your opinions <m schQ^^rel^ted- • 
"Jb topics (report cards, e1tc«)? 

■'^ student presenCations at FTA? 

notites sent homi^ with the oldest . 
child? 

Comments^. ^ - ^ 



Yes No Don* t know 



Yes No Don^t know 

Yes No Don^t know 

Yes No Don^t know 

Yee No' Don^t know 

Yes No Don^t knw 

,Yes No .Don't^know 

Yes No Don^t Know 

Yes No Don^t kncni 

Yes No Don't know 

Yes No Don't know 

Yes No^ Don't know 



/ *.•.■.•:• . • - ^ • . / * '■ ■ . ' ■ ' .. ■ * ' . > *. .* . • . . * 

- . * • ■ . • 

.1 • r- • 1 o ' )• 

I'"* , ' ' ' . . • -SBample 32. •• - • '> ' ^ "'• . • 

■ - , . *• , , ^ , . ; 

• ' . Staff Questionnaire - Results v. " , 

. • •' * >• , . - .,; ■ ■ - 


•><;•. 
. ■ < • 

• ■ ■,»■"''/•:• ' • 

■ ■ ■■■ ■ ; 


^ ; ^ ; ^ ^ ^ ; ^ 

V ' QUESTION V . 


MUCH r 

iMPROVED 


SOMEWHAT 
IMPROVED 


, NOT • 
IMPROVED 


•* 


1. One of our goals thi^ year ^has been to ii^ptove the ). 

* c coinrauni cation f torn Jute school to* the honied How 
jwould you judge tht communication from the school 
this year? ^ c 


♦ 




< •» 

1 

, 0 • 


• i '1 


2. We have also aPttetnpted to provide more opportunities 
for parents ;and staff members to discuss sbhool- « 
. related topics.' h6w would you^^ judge tfie opportuni- 
ties for parents to ^ discuss their' concern^ and . 
questions^ with the ^taff? • n r ; / 

— \ ^\ / — ' u .t, . 


26. 


n. ^ • 

8 

; • 


1 

1 

• 




. ■» ♦ . . ■ ' 

3. buK third goal h^s been to provi4e more, opportunities 

♦ for parents to become involved in what is haiJtiening 
' at school.' HdW would you judge the opportunitiep fpr 
parents to. become involved? ^ . . - . 


■ X ■• 


r * ''' 
• ■ 


0 .., 

-♦ 


"a 


4* We^have tri,pd to provide -more opportunities for 
* parents to help in jnakin^ decisioni? affecting' their 
children and the school. How "'would you. judge thfe 
opportunities of parents to participate in deci^on 
making' at -the" school? , . 


10. 


'f 22- 


* 

"■■•■•2 




* • (V * ■ , ♦ '■',* -. • * 

■ ' ' • ■ '■ li . . - • 
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Silinple -32 (Continued) 



:;-M 



; pUBSyiON 



MUCH 
^IMPROVED. 



IMPROVED 



NOT 
IMPROVED , 



1^ 



. ■ ■ • ■ •• . ..f , ■■ 

Anpthfef gfoal h«B been, to try .to solve problems a^d 

'conceirhs ot parents' regarding th^ school . How .would 

ydu :Jiidge t^e opportunities of parents .to have their 

school-related problem^ solved? 



6.* We have attempted to create a^ atmosphere in which 
• ' parents would fee V free to approach teachers and/©r 
the principal witlT^heir cohcerns related to the 
.school. HowVould you judge their opportunities to 
discuss their concerns? 



1\ Finally, w« Ijave tried to have, the schopl reflect the 
wishe^ and desires of the ^rent9 whicji it: serves-. 
H<j|« w^Julji yoti ^udge the success* of <Jie s^;^! iri this 

goal? ■ ' ■■■*■,•■ *■ .:'•>.■.■• ■■ 

• . . . V. ■'. •■ . > ■ ■ ■■■■ ■ I |- I > I .• 



22 



2i: 



11 



13 



I 

.: 16 



24 



1 * 




1 . 



13 



{ 



■9.. 



ERIC 
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.. . ■ * . ^ ■ 

Sample 32 (ContinuedJi . \ • 


^ '♦ 


'I 




DO YOU THINK WE SHOULD CONTINtJE : 


' ' YES 




DON'i 

know' 


- the chance for parentjs to see more than one teacher, diiring con- 
'•^'^ferenceSf as in Unit/C the/jast Qpji>fa3^^ time^-^ ♦ |^ 


.30 


,\ \^ .' '• •• • 
•.^ • ► 


J'^^iT 5 
;•• V : . ' ^ 


- the fchance v1tQ ;|iaye parents tel^ you what they would like to dis- 
cuss, during -conferencegv as in Unit C the last conference time? 


32 ^ . 


■ 1 


2 , 


- the. awa;rdd fo?: students when they complete their WorH/ as in 
Units A and B this yeAr?2 > # 


28. 


.. . 


, - > 


the unit potluck^.^ as in Unit E this^year?^ . ^ f » 




0 




- the coffees for ^answering parents' questions?^ 


29 


0 

V ■ • 




For this question the following comment -was added: "We'll need more conference •^timei, 




For this.; question^, the- follCWing comment was addedt ' "Wife must s6t up 


some grade - leyeX '^pals," 


For this question, the following Comments wer^ added: "Don't overdo this; maybe hav^ tWo p«»r 
Vear# . alwaW^one for sixth arade (araduation) "The unit ootluck was too laraei xaciiitiflftJ^ 


not availdl>le for that size crowds" ' 


• 


... \ 




Ppr this question, the following comment wap added: .'^Don^t have teachers go on teaching jbime.*^::; 

V ' ■ . f ' • .\ 


■ * , . ' • ■ 


0 




0 

i 











Sample 32 (Continued) 



DO YOU THINK, WE SHOULD CONTINUE: 



- the worHshop for making geunes foif children, as in Title I this 
year?^ * . 



- the newsletters from classes? 




i s^^ih^ questionnaires home to ask parents ' opinions on school- , 
.. . related topics? 



YES 



32 



32 



32 



NO 



KNOW 



S^or this <Suestion, thr following coMuents were added: "Definitely." "^xip^nd the game workshop 
include teachers and parents of all primary grades. V . . . . , 

W- this question/the following comments were-add«d; "Not, for ^^^J^^^^^^^^^ 
-^amSu^t and why." "Only if necessary^ or [fori one conference, not cdnfferenc^s. This oouW 



on _ 

bn taken advantage of by parents « 
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Sample 32 (Continued) 



' ' ' ' J ■ 
DO YOU THINK WE SHOULD CONTINUfe: 


» 

YES 


r ' 

' NO 


DON'T 
KNOW 


7 

- student presentations at PTA? 

— ■ — \ — ^ 


30 


1 


1 


• 8 

" notices sent home with the oldest child? 

t 


30 


1 


5 


— n : — ^" 

J, . COMMENTS If , • * ' ^ 

• . t ' . ' . • 


• - ■ 6 

"[We] have to continue to give many opportunities for parents to beopme involved in the school. 
Newsletters and student projects are very good means of attaining this objective." 

"Many of these things have been done [in the past] , so although I did not notice any improvemdxlt , 
I feel they are necessary and being done well." 

• _ . : 





For this question, the following consents were added: "Student presentations at PTA are okay ai 
' long as It IsnVt always square dancing or singing." "Maybe ask the* parents what kind of progran 
they would like and topics they want discussed." "The purpose of PTA is not entertainment. It 
iM for parpnts And teachers to get together for the benefit of the child. I'm all for student 
^tsentations at other times, but not at PTA."- "Only if the teacrier , wished . " 

I . ■ ■ -y - . ■ 

®For this question, the following comment was added: "Notices should be sent home with all child 
ren. Any note worth going home should be given every chance to get there. [In] some homes the 
youngest is most responsible.* In othe/s the older children [are more responsible]." 



er|c 



<\ 
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Sample 32 (Continued) 




COMMENTS 



••Some of the activities were good, but perhaps would lose effectiveness if repeated a ^rttat inany 
times (mentioned twice) 



"There was a very definite effort to provide open, two-way cominuni<^ation between the school and 
home and the home and the school," 

■ . ■ «^ 

'* has the best communications of any of the* schools which I aerve . I encourage 

.. to continue isiearching for wayis of effectively communicating with "the coimnunity. K 

up the good work," ' 

^ « : - 1 ^ . 
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..... . » ' . . • . 

." / \ ' ' ■ • • " ' . ' /■ . • ' ' ■ 

■ ; • , . . . 

? . M^^y^? ' 'r- SainpliQ "33 \ 

Pfiurent Questionnaire - Results '/ . 


1.- 'por hoW'wianv vears hav«^^vou had children at School? X « 5/74 years 


A - ■ 

QUESTION ^ , 


MUCH 
IMPROVED 


SOMEWHAT 
IMPROVED 


NOT - 
IMPROVED 




2. One of our goals th;Ls year has been to improve the 
cppunvnication from the school to the home . How would 
. yo^ judge, the communication f^m the school this 

year? . , ^ , " 

* ■ , • • 


95 


i 

104 * 


13 


it 


3. We have also attempted to provide more opportunities 
for parents and staff members to discuss school- 
relatQd-tppics • How would you judge the opportuni- 
ties for you to discuss your concerns and questions? 


89 


114 

« 







-t— ■ ^ " ■ — 

4. Our third goal has been to provide more opportunitig^ 

\ for you tp become involved , in what la happening at 
sch6ol. HoW would you judge your opportunities to 
become involved? ■ ' > 


91 

* 


V 

a* 

101 


20 




- ; ■ • /\ . r . \- ■ 

ERIC \ . / • • . ■ / <■ •• / * ■ 



/'■ . . . 

/ ■ ; 


; -• ■ % 

. » • • . • 
. Sample 33 (Continued) 

. i „ . — . ■■ » 1 ■ 






L ■ ■ 

QUESTlbN , 


Mudk 

IMPROVED 


SOMEWHAT. , 
IMPROVED 


NOT ''H 
IMPROVED 


^'^ ■• 


5. We. have triecl,^p provide more opportunities ^^IkT^i 
to help in making decisions affecting your childreSk' 
and the school. How would you judge youir* opportWW* 
ties to p&rticipate in decision madcing at the 8choo]fc 


74 


100 


35 




6. Anotl^er odal has been to try to solve problems and^ 

concerns of parents regarding the schopl. How would , 
you judge your opportunities to have your school- 
related problems solved? 


70 


1. 

• 

118 


f 




^7. We have attjempted to create an atmosphere in which 
you would feel free to approach teachers anA/or th6 
principal with your concerns related to the school. 
How would you. judgis your •opportunities to discuss 
your concerns? " . 


*%. 

134 


70 






, — ^ ^ : — — ^- — ^ ' ' '- — : — ^ 

8. Finally) we h^ve trie* to have the school reflect the 
wishes and desires of the parents whidh it serves. 
• How would you. judge the success of the school in this 
goal? . \ 


, 76 


• 

105 


20 


• 


■ ' M t ' ■ ■ ' 1 ^ •• . • 

• • ^ - ^ • / ■ 

^ ' .- . t 

\ . . . • ' . 

^ " ■ - A / . - . < - v^ , 

. . . \ . ■ , . _ _ • ' — : . - ; • . ; ■ 



S2unple 33 (Contijiued) 



DO YOU THINK WE SHOULD CONTINUE: 

'■ ^ ^ ^ 



the chance for y9U to see more than one teacher during TOinfejrenceSr 
ap in Unit. C the last conferepce time?**- 



ng oonte?: 

A 



YES 

1^ 



150 



NO 



19 



DdNV 
KNOW 



55 



the chance to tell the teachers what yovf would lik* to discuais 
during conferejices, as in Unit C the lasu conference time? 



167 



. ^_ ^ ^ ^ 

the awards for students when they complete their work, as ir^ 
'Units A and B this year? * / 



158 



- th« unit potluck', as in Unit E this ye<ir? 



105 



■■>i I 



the coffees for answQi^^g your questi«!)ns? 



Ill 



15 



25 



40 



59 



104 



83 



the workshop for making games for your chilclren, as in Title I 
this year? r 



'V- 



88 



— : -. — —fr- — , 

^Fo$ tMs question, the folloVing comments were added: "I think it would be better if there coul< 
be mork than one teacher during confecencfes. Maybe have 2 or 3 te^achera in one room to discuss 
the child so t^e other teachers would be aware of the*chi;id's behavior ^.^1 other claspes." 

-X : * . ■ , 1 
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Sample 33 (Continued) 



DO YOU THINK WE SB 



CONTINUE: 



YES 



NO 



DO|i< 
KNOW 



-the newsletters from classes? 



209 * 



- the school newsletter? 



4- 



217 



- having conferences in students' homes?* 



43 



2"T 



83 



ix 



90 



sending questionnaires home to ask your opinions 6n school- 
related topics (report cards, etc.)? 



212 



^For this question, the following coiltnents were added: "In th« school newsletter, let everyone 
know what every class is doing. We really want to know what is going on, children do 'oj^jet. 

"Keep up ' 's Link.' Could each sixth-grade classroom have the opportunity to publish c 

issue?" 

' ' ^ / ' ' J 

^Por this question, the following comments were added: /"If necessary for some reason," Jj-ntioi 
twice) "Conferences in our homes might be very <|ifficult for the teacher, timewise. iHooir 
visits are] acceptable only when it's absolutely Impossible for one parent or guardian to cott* 
school during regular school homrs. The teachers' time otherwise is too valuable to -P^n^ co«^ 
from house to house, although if some cases a home visit does give necMsary insight to problemi 

145 ■ , 
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Sample 33 (Co'ntlnued) 



DO YOU THINK WE SHOULD CONTINUE: 



YES 



NO 



DOMV 
KNOW 



- student presentations at PTA? 



149 



24 



- notices sent home with the. oldi^st child?' 



184 



24 



• .■ - ■ = .i.-^^x ^ - . ^ - 

For this question, the following comments were added "Not unless more children are able to 
lyparticipat^ • I donVt think one room should do all the programs at PTA if all the children don't 
}participate on thfit %rade level." '^Student presentations* at PTA are very good, " but not the same 
teacher and grade most of tfhe time. Should be different each time vintil all h&Vd a chance to 
participate," . . * ^ 



5: 



Ppr this question, th^ following comments were added: "1 feel each child should bring a npte hon 
Otherwise the young ones feel they can't be held respons^ible . " "I think notices should be sent 
home with all children, ad sometimes one [child] :^s not present, or one thinks the other has it 
that child does not always bring one home." (ikentioned twice) "Send out notices in the i^ail bee 
a lot of t^hem sent by the kids never mal^e it Mf)me. So you never know what you miss." (Mentioned 
twice)- "I think the young children can handl/ noti9es afd I would trust them." "Even the olflest 
child can lose notices at times." • 
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Sample 33 (Continued) 



COMMENTS 



Comments related to the questionnaire: 

••Most of these questions don't really apply to roe since this is my first year ofr ttaving a 
child in school." (mentioned 12 times) 

"I. approve of goals stated on other side (questions 1-8) but was not distressed about past . . 
efforts'." (mentioned twicjB) 

••It was hard for us to answer these questions, because we' have not been faced with any *:hool 
problems." . 

Comments related to other* schools: * ^ 

••This school seems more concerned on a lot of topics than some other schools our children have, 
attended and seems more advanced." ' 

iour children have been to two other school* besides I feel this school has f jery. 

open an^ friendly working Relationship betw^n students, faculty, and parents. Our childrenf 
realiy enjo^ being students at »" ' « 



general positive coiwnentsj 

think w© have a great school. Keep up t* good work I" (mentioned four times) c 

\ - " . ' . . . ■ , • ■■■■ 

" " School provides the opportunity 'for parents to get as involved as they choose. 

The opportunity is, there. I feel the problem is Jjaking more parents aware of the willingheiii 
be open to their ideas. A lot of this could be done by word of mouth and talking ,up the schoo. 
. by parents as well as staff." 

: ' — — 147 — ' — — 



S^ple 33 (Continued) 




COMMENTS 



General positive comments (Continued) 



"I found teachers, secretaries and principal quite willing to discuss any problems or question 
that came up. I'm pleased." - 

"I feel you are doing a great deal to improve school conditions and sej: up a lin^ of communica- 
tion between school and parents." 



"ffhis is thd last year we will have a child at School. lt*s been a pleasant 

expe^iflipce for all three o^ our children. They have learned more at . School than 

the school previously attended. Thank y^^ goes to the teachers I" 

"I feel there has been an overall imfftr,ovement in parent-school commxinications khis year. Keep 
bp the good work. I want teachers to feel free to call me ab any time if my/ child has any 
problems .'" r /l 



have found 

the people there." 



to be a very cooperative school and have no probleins oommunicating wi 



Lemc 



/"I have always felt I qould call school if I had a question and I Have always gotten an answer 



/right away* Keep up good work." 



"I*m sincerely pleased with all phases of the qchool that I^m aware of. I'm especially glad tcr 
see how open and approachable all the school personnel have been. Please continue sound, consi 
tent discipline." * ^ / ♦ 



4 



Sample 33 (Continued) 



COMMENTS 



General positive- comments (Continued) . 



"I 'think • • School does. a very good job of developing good children> I think the teachers 
and staff really help children enjisy school, but also teach them respedt fo^ adults and .other/ 
classmates*/' ^ ' . " 

"The school seems to be advancing rapidly in the right direction; however, some ^ of the teacheri 
are still 10 yfears, behi'hd and. don't seem willing to chang^-." 



\ 



Suggestions for improvement » , . ' 

"Mqi^ emphasis should be put on c&re and respect of others and othv people's property." 

f "I don like school doors being \locked when I try to get in for my child or any dther, reason . 

"I feel thakt more time ;must be given to the children to finish- a project or lesson. If they 
aren't givehXthe time, then they shouldn't be marked bad ." 



"I would like a\ession with all the parents and teachers of the same .gradei' I would like to 
know 'what th« child will be taught and how at the beginning of the school yeat v." 

"I t'hink there should be more basic* for grades than .grading on gym and other leas appropriate 
. subjects." 6 

"I think all new students should be given *a li$t of all school activities going on. at the 
b€fginning of the school year." , ^ 

* . ■ ^ • 

''I would like to see a supply list of. miiterials needed for the nixt year sent home with the 
last report card. That way parents could start roundinc/Jup materials in the suimner." 

■■• ■ - ■ ■ • 111 : LliL ^ — 

ERIC * < • * . < ^ 
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Samplp 33 (Continued) 



COMMENTS 



l^iggestions for- improvement (Continued) i "..,-<' .■ > ■ ' 

"When there is a problem the teacher should have more time to help. Otherwise let the parent 
know instead of Waitihg until report card time when the parent is shocked.** . , . 

" ■ ' . ■ ■ ■ ' ■ . .* - 

"I think there should be fair discipline 6ut on the school y6ard during recess/* . 



15" 
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all of the^' 



> Parents/saW* an increase ih thjeir access to the alcho9l and $oim improve- 
ment ^inthe^ school's legitimacy. ^Parents desire* lEBT continvie 

• ■ . . ■ • , " ■ ■ ■ 

jsehobl-conani^ity reJ.atioTfs activities ■ eitce^t having 'conf er^ces in the / 

homes* " ' V ' * ' 

Informal Formative' and Svurona tive Program fevaluatioft • * * 

" : ^ ^ r " ■' ' > , . ■ , • f - ■ 

^ The school-community relatiQiifs.,^program wa-i^ alac ir^formallj^ . 
evaluated by the pr6gram cpprdinatdir : First ^ the presentee of the pror v 
gram coordinator raised the awareness of most staff mcM)ers to the 
necessity of Improving schpal-coiranunity^.relattions . Several K^orimented 
th^it.they had realized their growing awareness, interest, and concern* „. 
Foi: example, while voting, aVteacher in subunit; C overheard t^e 

negative cortrnients^'of several ^oll Watcherg about instr5lctional niaterials* 

■ . ■ , ■ ■ - i> ^' ■ . • " 

• .- . . . ■ • .«> 

Beqrause pf his iAdrea^sed awarenes'k bf the importance of ^ood relations, • 
.h0; took 45^mi-nutes to^is^t with the poll : watchers ' about their feelilig^8 . . 

A' second* factor which^ influenced^he school -community r.ela^iqna^ . / 
. program was^he success of staff members ii% convincing others to ' ^' 
Ititpleirtent' new ideas . Often they, were more effective ^than thp program. 
xioorcH.natof . For^'example, the ^uccea^. of Seyeipai teachers in using the ; 

... . ■ -■■ T. • : ■ ' .■ - 

commendation forms helpedr convince other teachers', to become involved in 

■ > • . . ■ - ■ ■■ ■"■ ' 

/' , > • ■ ■ . 

' this fewatd i^stem . A subunit C teacher, was persuaQed to pa^-ticipate 
in a question and answer coffee" by the pbsitiye "Experiences 9f a teachfir 



j.n subunit B. . ' ' . • ^ 

' The progrkn coordinator observed that ttie task of €uXly implemeritj^ng 

■' , . • • ■ ' . ■ ■ * 

a school-conauunity relations program in one year ia very difficult, • 

/ ^ 

^particularly, if the program implemwitdr is not working full time. Th6 
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need? alisessment alone requires at least 3 months of full-time ei^fort. 
School-wide -planning and coordination requires a full month; subunit 



ERLC 



pl'ann^Ji^^quires another_inonth. Operationalizing the plafts requires ^ ' 
at least 2to"*TT"«onths if no unforeseen difficulties^ arise. Finally, ' * 

■ . ■■■ . . ... ^ 

'^^^^eyaiua'ting the planfc and using the results for future decision making . 
* deml^ds, at a nl^imum, 1 mbnth^. Therefore, a minimum of 8 months of » 

* • . ■ i V 

4 

full-time#;ef£ort is required to implement a school -coxmnunity relations 

\ program. If a princip^ were implementing the ^program, mor^ time would 

. * 

. .Ipe needed because of the numerous additional demands on his or 'her time. 

The program coordinator also npted that it was difficulty, for- the \ 

school staff , to reiflain program oriented. In spfte of her continual 

effort to seleict activities bailed on assessed ne^ds, the coordinator , . 

frequently had tpl'remiM'*the staff of this focus. Becausfe of other 

demands on the staff members' time, they tended to be -crisis ojriented ^ 

■ . ■■■■■■ ■ '- ' • " 

and had difficulty thinking about long-range projects. Many had „ 

» :■ '■• ^ :' ' . ■ 

difficulty understanding the role of the program coordinator until the 

• '* • • , . ' * ' ■ • . ' 

prograin had been fully implemented, * I / . 

ia^for 



Utiillzation^of pj^Qgram Evaluation Data^gor ^Futixre Program Planning ^. 

* Formal. And. in^fo;r evaluation results were incorporated into ! 

^ plans f 61:. the^^otlowing year of . the iachool -community j?elat ions, program. 

^T^j^j^^^^piysthjB included.:^ moi^e. attefntion to nonparents in the school 

cc^unity/lhGreased member involvement at the school/ more # 

. * ^ "-^^ 

opportunities. for community membersNto participate in educational ^ 
decision making at the sphool, continued communication about ongoing 
events ^t the school, emphasis on answering questions raised at Jihe 

■ ■ . ■ . ' 152 
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question .and ahawor coffees, and continued analysis of the school- 
community relations issues whioK existed 'in the community. 

i^^ revealed that nonparents were not well 

•informed about what was happening at the sohoql and ha4 to depend upon 
secondary sources to receive information. The school gtaff decided to 
make a concerted effort tp communicate ^with and involve nonparents, . ^ 
They intended to accomplish this goal by distributing the school 
newsletter to nonparents, inviting nonparfents to be volunteers or 

speakeirs, inviting more nonparents to question and einswer coffefs, and 

■ ■ • ' . ' »• 

« at 

' ~ ■ '1' . 

having more student performances at nursling homes anc| shopping malls 
where their accomplishments would be v^-Sible to nOnpiarents. 

^ Future plans also l|ic,luded having more parents help during field 
trips and in classrooms, the Instructional Materials Center, and the 
home 'environment. Plans were ma^j^e for assessing contmxjuiity resources ar 
using as many available resources as possible. Another instructional 
game make -and- take workshop was planned by several subttnits, in 

V 

- addition to the Title I teachers. ' . . - 

Consideration was given to providing new opportunities for 
parent participation in the educational program oi? their children, , 
PTA expenditures, lunchroom problems, hazardous traffic areas student 
orientation to junior high school, curriculum, and other areas of 

/concern. The rol^ of the. existing Parent Advisory Council was* to be ^ 
(>y sanded m assiune ip acti^* role in decision making. I-nservice 
s< '^sions < n pa^enV-- eachiii:' conferences, the role of a Parent Advisory 
Cf>incil% end the c "lects ot parent participation in decision making we 



also included in the plans. These sessions would help the staff make ^ 
•more fectiv* use of-.par#fttal partioipatioh. \ ^:;;;^;:.:^{v■;:^;.^•:•'^■^ 
i^xture school cbnmiunications' Wouil 



answering qvjestipnii raised at the <^u0stipp a^^H'l^ 

staff would consider the conci^ms ..expressed ip^-^psir^fc-te^fJii^ 

and telephone conversations. Mdition£a conrnumityi: ^ihj?(i^ 

be^'cpnducted. The school newsletter was to be cont'j^ued-r ' rtoic^ jp0^ie^0ii'^:[ 

cation with the home through telephone calls, not.eS;, and home^yisitf w«t, 

planned. Presentations hy' students at PTA meetings were also beiiig 

considered. A fall orientation of parents to subunits was planned; '"- 

inform pareints about what their chi^^en would be learning and what the ' 

expectations of the ^units included. Subunit or grade-lev6l potlucks 

with student programs were to be substituted for several PTA meetings. 

The school planned to continue analyzing the school-conwunj-ty 

relations issues which existed in the community arid using the findings 

as the basis for future activities. The staff also intinded to 

co^itinue using the five scho»i-community relations processes by 

themselves, without the program coordinator's help. " ! 

« 
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CONCLUSION , 

' ' ^ ^ - ■•■ '''' 

' " The purpose of the preceding chaptdrs was to describe and illustifate 

the procedure for setting up a schobl-coramunity , delations program. The , 

first chapter descrijDeG the reconimended components of such a program. 

The second, third, foxkth, and fifth chapters explained the procedure 

for implementing a program with ^hese components. Each chapter included, 

a description of the goals, an explanation of the process, and an, 

illustrative case study, pf -one step setting up a school-community 



relations progicSbn. y 
rin^ 



By followin^he recopi4i(jiia*»d Is^iqiu^^nce and suggestipns / a school 
will establish an ef^^ectiVe scslvodl-commuftity relatiohd program. Such 
a program will result in improved relations between the school and 
the conununity it s^rye?. Community members should be more supportive 
of the school and itd prograun; theyl shculd come to believe the school 
and ^taff are more easily accessible. Increased studei^||(n^owth and 
development in both the cognitive and affective domaln^may be an 
additional benefit. 



NOTE 



The following abbreviations dl^signate documents available from the 



Educational Re«purce»it)hfoiJmatlow>Cent (ERIC) • 

ED « Educational RftBOutces ' Information Center .(ER^p) 

EJ « Current Index to ",Journal9 in EdUc^tipn J 

EG » Educational Resources X^fondiation Center Grant Nvimber 

To order publications frpm ^|^P' write to t 

ERIC IX)cti^ent3«eproductko Service 
|;v.;,|p.O. Box 190 
Arlington, Virginia 22210* / 
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